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Art.  1. — 1.  The  Life  and  Character  of  John  Howe,  M,A,  With  an 
Analysis  of  his  Writings.  By  Henry  Rogers.  8vo.  pp.  xiv,  578. 
Price  12j.  London,  18i^6. 

%  The  tVorks  of  the  Rev.  John  Howe,  M.A.  With  Memoirs  of  his 
Life,  by  Edmund  Calamy,  D.D.  Complete  in  one  Volume.  Roy. 
8vo.  |)|).  127B.  Price  2l.  2s,  London,  1832. 

4  ^PIIE  lives  of  persons  of  worth  and  eminence,  when  drawn  up 
‘  with  faithfulness  and  care,  have  been  ever  thought  very 
‘entertaining  and  improving,’ — says  the  reverend  and  learned  Dr. 
Calamy,  in  commencing  his  Memoirs  of  Howe  ;  and  no  one  will 
dispute  the  correctness  of  the  very  trite  and  obvious  observation. 
Faithfulness  and  care  arc  not,  however,  the  only  qualifications 
requisite  in  the  biographer ;  and  grateful  as  they  may  be  for  the 
scanty  information  which  Dr.  Calamy  has  transmitted  to  us,  his 
readers  must  have  sympathized  in  his  modest  lamentation,  that 
he  was  ‘  not  better  furnished  with  materials  in  his  undertaking’ ; 
and  have  regretted,  too,  that  the  ‘  defective  and  imperfect  ac- 
‘  count  ’  has  not  been  hitherto  superseded  by  one  that  should  do 
complete  justice  to  the  memory  of  the  noblest  theologian  of 
modern  times,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most. perfect  exemplars  of  the 
unctity  and  virtue  which  his  writings  inculcate.  Dr.  Calamy  is 
not  altogether  to  be  blamed,  however,  for  the  scantiness  of  his 
materials.  In  his  last  moments,  Howe  exacted  from  his  son.  Dr. 
George  Howe,  a  solemn  promise,  reluctantly  given,  but  faithfully 
performed,  to  destroy,  with  his  other  papers,  ‘  a  multitude  of 
‘  small  volumes,’  comprising  ‘  large  memorials  of  the  material 
‘  passages  of  his  own  life,  and  of  the  times  wherein  he  lived,’  and 
^hich  he  had  ‘  most  industriously  concealed  till  his  last  illness.’ 
Had  these  manuscripts  been  preserved,  we  might  have  possessed, 
Mr.  Rogers  infers  from  the  character  of  the  writer,  *  a  work  as 
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‘  cleligbttully  minute  as  that  of  Baxter  or  Hiirnet,*  cliaracterized 
‘  l)y  a  freinlom  from  prejudice  which  did  not  l>elong  to  the  former 
‘  of  these  celehratod  writers,  and  a  depth  of  retiection  which 
‘  could  not  Ik*  expected  in  the  latter.’  Hut  it  is  highly  probable, 
that  these  memorials,  thougli  they  would  doubtless  have  supplied 
valuable  materials,  were  too  much  in  the  form  of  rough  private 
memoranda  to  be  lit  for  the  public  eye ;  and  sup|>osing  that  they 
contained  disclosures  whicli  it  would  have  involve<l  a  breach  of 
conlidence  to  publish  during  his  life,  or  details  which  would  have 
implicated  the  interests  of  others,  llowe  would  feel  that  he  was 
Ixnind  in  honour  to  ])revent  their  posthumous  ]>uhlication.  In 
his  own  hands,  these  memorials  might  have  supplied  the  ground- 
work  of  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  instructive  historical  me¬ 
moirs  in  our  literature  ;  but  the  actual  diary  would  not,  we  mav 
reasonably  sus]»ect,  have  come  u])  to  this  character. 

The  destruction  of  these  MSS.  would  leave  unimpaired,  how. 
ever,  the  usual  sources  of  biogra])hical  information.  Of  these, 
whether  iu  the  sha]>e  of  unpublished  documents  or  printed  l)ooks, 
Mr.  Rogers  has  diligently  availed  himself.  Ilis  researches  have 
been  successful  in  bringing  to  light  many  unpublished  letters  of 
Howe,  and  one  or  two  other  documents,  as  well  as  a  considerable 
numlKT  of  facts  not  inentimied  by  ('alamy.  His  main  purpose, 
indeed,  he  states  ‘t(»  have  been,  ‘  to  give  a  minute  analysis  of 
‘  lltove's  character  and  writings;'  — a  character  which,  as  reflected 
in  his  conduct  and  writings;  must  ever  be,  to  the  ('hristian  mi¬ 
nister  im)re  especially,  ‘  a  .v/z/f///,’  worthy  of  profound  contempla¬ 
tion. 

‘  None  can  peruse  his  M’W/iag.v  without  feeling  that  his  mind  wai 
huhituallv  tilled  with  the  contemplation  of  that  peculiar  but  truly 
tlivine  character,  that  comprehensive  and  all-|H'rvading  excellence,  the 
ultimate  development  of  which,  in'  those  who  embrace  Christianity, 
is  the  design  of  the  mysteries  it  reveals,  and  of  all  the  pow’erfid  m»>- 
tives  by  which  it  prompts  to  action.  This  character  consists  in  the 
tvnnplete  restoration  of  harmony  between  all  the  faculties  of  the  soul; 
such  a  distribution  and  mutual  subserviency  of  all  the  constituent 
]>rinciples  id*  our  nature,  as  shall  secure  the  highest  perfection  of  them 
all,  and  enable  us  uniformly  and  equably  to  sustain  the  various  reli* 
tions  in  which  we  stand  to  (»ml,  to  ourselves,  and  to  one  another. 
This  character^  an  approximation  to  w  hich  is  all  that  can  be  expected 
on  earth,  can  ht*  fully  niiitured  tudy  under  the  influences  of  a  far  other 
clime.  Still  it  was  the  subject  of  Howe's  habitual  and  intense  con¬ 
templation.  IMato  himself  never  kindled  with  a  more  intense  rapture 
over  his  lK*antifnl  visions  of  ideal  virtue,  than  Ifow'c,  wdth  a  mind  en¬ 
larged  and  purifled  by  the  Gospel,  dwelt  on  the  lineaments  of  that 
image  into  which  the  Christian  is  gradually  transformed,  as  he  gaifs. 

by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord.” . He  w’as  really  one  of  the  very 

who,  with  a  truly  eniarginl  and  sublime  conception  of  that  ^’wriouse'* 
celirnce,  that  moral  and  spiritual  l>eanty  which  the  (tospel  of 
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Christ  is  clesignod  to  form  within  us,  devoted  his  whole  powers  and 
fucidties,  steadily  and  systematically,  to  the  attainment  of  it. 

<  If  the  reader  who  may  be  ignorant  of  Howe's  character  and  writ¬ 
ings,  think  that  I  am  dealing  in  indiscriminate  and  extravagant 
euli»gy,  I  wtmld  simply  ask  him,  in  what  terms  he  would  speak  of  one 
of  wlunn  the  follow! ng/<ic/j  could  be  truly  athrme<l?  Let  it  be  sup- 
jsised,  for  example,  that  it  could  be  said  of  some  individual,  that 
thmughont  life  he  had  friends  in  all  parties,  and  enemies  in  none ;  that 
those  who  agreed  in  little  else,  concurreil  in  loving  and  admiring  him ; 
that  he  ct>nciliated  the  fullest  esteem  of  those  from  whom  he  ditfered, 
without  alienating  the  affection  of  those  with  whom  he  agrei'd ;  that 
he  knew  so  well  how  to  reconcile  the  claims  of  truth  with  the  claims 
of  charity,  that  he  was  firm  without  bigotry,  and  moderate  without 
meanness ;  that  in  his  hands  even  controversy  wore  an  amiable  spirit ; 
and  that  while  he  never  offended  against  conscience  by  ctmcealing  his 
sentiments,  he  never  offended  against  love  by  expressing  them  ;  that 
this  strange  (singular?)  union  of  zeal  and  discreti<»n,  integrity  and 
prudence,  w  isdom  and  love,  w'as  maintained  throughout  a  long  and 
eventful  life,  in  an  age  of  bitter  faction,  amidst  scenes  of  civil  tumult, 
and  in  situations  the  most  difficult  and  perplexing ; — what,  I  ask, 
would  the  reader  say  of  such  an  individual  ?  Would  he  not  say,  that  the 
panegyric  w’hich  he  had  deemed  extravagant,  was  no  more  than  due 
to  excellence  so  rare?  An  appeal  to  every  record  of  the  life  of  Howe, 
will  sliew'  that  all  this,  and  more  than  this,  can  l)e  safely  affirmed  of 
him.’  pp.  7 — J  12 — 14. 

This  is  admirably  put ;  and  the  truth  of  the  portrait  is  amply 
sustained  l)y  the  evidence  which  this  volume  presents  to  the 
reader.  Even  that  splenetic  party  writer,  Anthony  Wood,  Mr. 
Rogers  remarks,  divests  himself,  when  speaking  of  Howe,  of  his 
accustometl  bitterness.  Of  the  veneration  with  which  he  was 
regarded  by  his  younger  contemporaries,  as  he  was  drawing  near 
the  close  of  his  majestic  course,  we  have  a  proof  in  one  of  Watts’s 
lyrics,  addressed  to  this  ‘  great  man,’  which,  while  betraying  some 
false  taste,  breathes  a  generous  admiration  honourable  to  Iwth 
parties. 

‘  Howe  hath  an  ample  orb  of  soul. 

Where  shining  worlds  of  knowledge  roll, 

\\’^here  love,  the  centre  and  the  pole. 

Completes  the  heaven  at  home.’ 

Howe  was  seventy -four,  Isaac  Watts  thirty  years  of  age,  and 
had  not  long  been  settled  in  London  as  a  preacher,  when  he 
composed  this  poetical  tribute,  which  could  not  be  mistaken  for 
adulation;  for  in  that  year,  1704,  Howe  was  visibly  approaching 
the  close  of  his  toils ;  and  he  died  in  the  following  spring.  Baxter 
died  in  1G91 ;  Owen  in  1683.  Howe  was  the  last  of  the  intel¬ 
lectual  race,  of  which  he  was  the  greatest  ornament. 
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Hut  we  are  anticipating  the  pro|>er  course  of  the  narrative,  of 
which  we  shall  now  proceed  to  trace  the  outline  ;  interweaving 
with  it  some  further  specimens  of  the  compt'tent  ability  and  sound 
judgement  with  which  the  ]n*esent  Biographer  has  executed  his 
task. 

John  Howe  (<»r  How)  was  l>orn  at  Houghlmrough,  Leieester- 
shire,  Mav  IJ,  UuiO.  His  father  was  at  tlie  time  minister  of  the 
parish,  having  Ihtu  ap}>ointed  to  the  cure  hy  Archbishop  Laud; 
hut  not  long  afterwards,  he  was  ‘  thnist  out  hy  the  same  hand, 

‘  on  the  account  of  his  siding  with  the  Puritans,  contrary  to  the 
‘  ex|H*ctation  of  his  promoter/  Such  is  (’alamy's  statc^ment, 
who  adds,  that,  to  avoid  the  rigour  at  that  time  used  in  the 
ecclesiastical  courts,  hy  which  many  were  driven  to  America, 
others  to  Holland,  Mr.  Howe  sought  refuge  in  Ireland,  taking 
his  son,  then  verv  voung,  along  with  him  ;  to  what  part  of  Ire¬ 
land  is  not  mentioned.  'I'hat  countrv'  proved,  however,  no  safe 
asylum.  The  ‘  execrable  relxdlion"  which  broke  out,  placed  them 
in  circumstances  of  great  jeopardy,  the  town  to  which  he  had  re¬ 
tired,  l)eing  for  several  weeks  together  besieged  and  iissaulted  by 
the  relnds,  though  without  success.  Driven  Iwick  to  England, 
.Mr.  Howe  settled  in  l.ancashire,  where  his  son  received  his  early 
education  ;  hut  no  particulars  relating  t(»  the  ])lace,  or  to  the 
name  of  Ids  instructors,  have  lu'cn  preserved.  Voung  Howe  had 
just  com])letetl  his  seventeenth  year  when  he  was  admitted  as  a 
sizar  into  ('hrisfs  College,  Cambridge.  There  he  In'came  ac- 
(|uainted  with  the  celebrated  (’udworth  and  the  not  less  accom¬ 
plished  Henry  More.  With  the  latter,  he  formed  a  close  and 
endearetl  friendship,  which  was  maintained  till  the  death  of  ‘  that 
‘  great,  though  unequal  and  eccentric  genius.'  Milton  had 
received  his  academical  education  at  the  same  college  three  and 
twenty  years  before;  having  entered  in  Eel).  l():24-5,  and  left  Cam- 
bridge,  after  taking  his  degrt^t*  of  M.A.,  in  l()3l.  To  Howe's 
intimacy  with  C'udworth  and  More,  Calamy  attributes  the  ‘  Pla- 
‘  tonic  tincture'  which  so  remarkably  runs  through  his  writings; 
hut  he  imhilH'd  it  more  immetliately,  his  present  Biographer  sug¬ 
gests,  from  the  justly  celebratetl  .John  Smith,  of  Queen's  College, 
('amhridge,  then  at  the  height  of  his  reputation,  and  l)etween 
whom  and  Howe  may  l)e  traced,  in  many  ])oinls,  a  strong  intel¬ 
lectual  resemblance.  He  drew  his  theology,  however,  from  i 
purer  source ;  and,  by  studying  the  Divine  oracles,  attaint'd  to 
“  more  understanding  than  all  his  teachers."  With  the  theolo¬ 
gical  dehcicncies  characterizing  the  school  of  Smith  and  Cud- 
worth,  Scougal  and  Lucas,  so  accurately  |K)intcd  out  hy  .Alex¬ 
ander  Knox  *,  Howe  is  never  chargeable.  ‘  None  can  peruse  hii 
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*  irriiinpi,'  Mr.  Rogers  remarks,  ‘  without  seeing  in  almost  every 

*  page,  traces  of  his  anient  admiration  of  Plato ;  and  that  it  was 

*  the  admiration  of  a  kindred  mind.'  But  it  never  led  him  to 
blond  the  speculations  of  philosophy  with  the  Christian  verities. 
He  often  turns  to  excellent  account  his  erudite  and  accuntte  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  ancient  ]diilosophers,  especially  with  the 
works  of  ‘  the  great  Pagan  theologne,'  as  he  styles  his  favourite 
Plato.  Hut  adds  his  Hiographer,  — 

'  Not  that  such  speculations  at  all  depraved  his  views  of  Christ- 
ianitv.  Tliev  have,  it  is  true,  tinctured  his  habits  of  thought  and 
cxpn'ssioii,  hut  they  have  done  nothing  more.  The  system  he  ex- 
iMUinds  is  ('hristianity  -simple  Christianity  still.  When  he  availed 
himself  of  ancient  philosophy,  (to  use  the  Inmutiful  language  of  Spade¬ 
man  in  his  funeral  sermon,)  “  he  tiMik  cju*e  U»  wash  the  vessel,  that  it 
might  he  reivptive  of  Divine  eominunications.*’  'i'hotigh  quite  at 
home  in  the  profoundest  spectilations  of  theology,  he  siddom  long  loiics 
sight  of  the  elementary  principles  of  tht?  gosjH*l.  On  these  he  best 
loves  to  ex]Mitiate,  and  to  these  per]H*tually  returns.  Even  in  those 
pieces  uhieh  were  intended  more  particularly  for  the  initiated, — for 
those  who  had  already  cnissed  the  threslndd  of  the  temple,  he  never 
fulls  to  remind  them  of  the  terms  on  which  they  first  sought  and  found 
admittance,  and  tt»  inculcate,  as  the  indispensable  condition  of  all  pro¬ 
gress  in  the  Divine  life,  an  habitual  recollection  of  the  cardinal  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  gospel.’  pp.  47P,  Hfh 

Mr.  Howe  remained  at  Cambridge  till  he  had  taken  his  degree 
of  H.A.  in  l()4H.  He  then  repaired  to  Oxford,  where  he  took 
the  same  degree,  dan.  IH,  164J),  being  not  quite  nineteen  years 
of  age.  His  extensive  attainments  and  exein])lary  piety  hooir 
esiahlishcd  his  reputation  in  that  University;  and  he  was  chosen 
fellow  of  Magdalen  College.  On  duly  9,  Kwti,  when  he  had 
just  entered  his  twenty-third  year,  he  took  the  degree  of  M.A. 
At  this  early  ])eriod  of  his  life,  Howe  gave  a  striking  proof,  at 
once  of  his  jealous  regard  for  religious  lilRTty,  and  of  his  su- 
|HTiority  to  the  ])etty  ])rejudices  which  disgraced  tlie  age. 

‘  It  appears  that  Dr.  Thomas  Goodw  in,  the  l^resideiit  of  the  College 
of  which  I  hove  was  a  Fellow,  had  invited  the  scholars  of  his  house  to 
fur  ('hristiun  worship  and  fellowship.  It  excited  no  little  asto¬ 
nishment,  that  How’e,  whose  reputation  was  already  great,  both  for 
talent  and  ])iety,  sought  no  admission  into  their  society.  After  a  time, 
the  Dwtor  tmik  an  opjMirt unity  of  expressing  his  surprise,  that  u  )>er- 
Mi)  so  uiiiversully  esteiuned  in  the  college  should  nut  avail  himself  of 
inch  a  iiieuiiK  of  spiritual  improvement.  Ujmui  this,  How’e  frankly 
declared,  **  that  the  true  and  only  reason  of  his  conduct  was,  that  he 
understtK)d  they  laid  considerable  stress  among  them  on  some  j^culiar- 
ities  which  he  loved  not,  though  he  could  give  others  their  filKTty  to 
their  own  way,  without  censuring  them,  or  having  unkind 
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thoughu  of  them  ;  liut  that,  if  they  would  admit  him  into  their  m>. 
cicty  u|Min  catholic  terms,  he  wimld  retidily  iK'come  cuic  of  them  •"  Tt 
this  |>ro|)osid  Dr.  (io«Hlwin  readily  consented.  pp.  tlO,  31. 

Very’  kcmui  after  taking  his  degree  of  M.A.,  Mr.  Ilowe  uag 
ordained  a  ])rcshyter  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Herle,  I'rolociitor  of 
the  Westminster  Assembly,  ‘  at  his  church  of  Winwick,  Lanci. 

‘  shire,'  the  ministers  of  the  suln^rdinate  ehapelries  of  that  ex¬ 
tensive  parish  taking  part  in  tlu*  ceremony.  Win  wick,  like  Shef. 
field,  Halifax,  and  some  other  large  ])arishes,  included  several  of 
these  cha|H*lries,  so  that  its  incumlK'ut  became  invested  with  a 
sort  of  diocesan  authority.  Such  were,  no  doubt,  the  ])rimilive 
dioce.ses ;  and  ^!r.  Ilowe  used  to  speak  of  himself  as  liuving 
been  ‘  devoU'tl  to  the  sacred  tillice  by  a  primitive  bishop  and  his 
‘  officiating  ])reshytery.'  How  he  came  to  Ik'  ordained  at  Win- 
wick,  is  not  ex])laiiied  :  he  does  not  seem  to  have  held  any  curt 
there.  It  was,  ])erhaps,  the  ])lace,  or  in  the  neighlHiurluuHl  of 
the  place,  where  his  father  had  taken  up  his  residence  after 
escaping  from  Ireland.  Howe's  first  settlement  as  a  pastor  was 
over  a  congregation  at  (ircat  rorrington  in  Devonshire,  to 
which  charge  he  was  invited  on  the  removal  of  the  former 
minister,  Air.  Stukely,  to  Kxeter,  in  l()5(h  With  this  place, 
he  seems  always  to  have  connected  associations  of  the  most  de- 
liglitful  kind.  Here  some  of  the  happiest  years  of  his  life  were 
spent ;  and  here  he  preached  those  discourses,  the  substance  of 
which  was  afterwards  embodied  in  two  of  his  most  valuable 
treatises, — “  On  Delighting  in  Ciod,"  and  “On  the  Rlessedness 
of  the  Righteous."  In  March,  1()54,  he  married  the  daughter 
of  his  learned  and  eminent  friend  and  neighbour,  the  Uev. 
(leorge  Hughes,  of  IMymouth.  The  circumstance  which  led  to 
his  removal  from  this  retired  s])here  of  quiet  usefulness  to  a  situ* 
ation  of  peculiar  roponsibility  and  delicacy,  we  shall  let  his  Bio¬ 
grapher  cx})lain. 

•  At  tlu*  close  of  Kind,  or  in  the  lu’ginning  of  KidJ,  some  important 
business  lironght  Howe  to  London.  On  the  last  sabbath  of  his  stay 
there,  (and  it  is  worthv  of  remark  that  he  had  Wen  already  detainee! 
iK'yonil  the  juTitnl  he  had  assigned  for  his  return,)  curiosity  led  him  to 
the  (’ha|H'l  at  Whitehall.  The  name  of  the  preacher  who  attracted 
him  thither  is  unknow  ii.  Cromwell  was  present  ;  and  as  “  he  gene¬ 
rally  had  his  eyes  every  where,"  (to  use  an  expression  of  Calamy’s,  not 
very  complimentary  tf»  Oliver’s  devotion,)  the  noble  and  exj)rcssiTC 
j)hysiognoiny  of  Howe  s«K)n  fell  under  his  notice.  Nor  was  this  to  be 
wtMulereil  at ;  an  obst'rver  of  human  nature,  far  less  sagacious  thin 
Oliver  (Vomwell,  might  have  discerned,  in  the  lineaments  of  Howe* 
face,  the  indications  of  no  common  character. 

*  As  s«K»n  as  service  was  concluded,  a  messenger  was  tlespatched,  to 
inform  Howe  that  the  Protector  desired  to  s|>eak  with  him.  If 
prised  at  such  an  extraordinary  summons,  he  must  have  lH*cn  ftill 
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mow  surprised  to  hear  the  Protector  (who  had  already  coiicludinl  from 
bis  api)eamnce  that  he  Nvas  a  minister)  request  him  to  preach  at  White¬ 
hall  ('haind  on  the  following  Lord’s  day.  Howe,  whose  iiuKlesty  re- 
coiltnl  from  a  ])ro|M»sal  which  other  and  more  amhitious  men  would 
have  exulted  to  embrace,  endeavoured  to  excuse  himself.  Cnimwell, 
with  that  |K*rempt«>riness  which  ever  characterized  him,  told  him, 
•<tlKit  it  was  in  vain  to  think  of  excusing  himselft  for  that  he  would 
take  no  denial.**  Howe,  who  did  not  know  much  of  the  arts  of  a 
ctHirtier,  and  if  he  had,  wiuild  have  disilained  to  practise  them,  ph*ad- 
td  with  much  simplicity,  that  **  he  had  ilespatched  all  the  matters 
which  had  brought  him  to  London,  that  he  was  now  anxituis  to  return 
home,  and  that  he  could  not  l>e  detained  longer  without  serious  incon¬ 
venience.”  “  Why,”  rejoined  tlie  iK*rtiuacious  Oliver,  “  what  great 
injury  are  you  likely  to  sustain  by  tarrying  a  little  longer?  ”  To  this 
Howe,  who,  in  the  spirit  of  a  true  pastor,  considered  the  welfare  of 
his  flv»ck  far  more  important  than  the  favour  of  the  Pn»tector,  their 
vstivin  as  his  highest  honour,  and  their  love  as  his  incst  grateful  re¬ 
ward  ;  re|)lied,  “  that  his  pe(»ple  were  very  kind  to  him  ;  that  they 
would  U*  uneasy  at  his  protracted  absence  ;  that  they  would  think  he 
iit^K'Cted  them,  and  that  he  hud  but  little  valued  their  esteem  and  af¬ 
fection.”  “  Well,”  said  Cromwell,  “  I  will  write  to  them  myself,  and 
will  undertake  the  task  of  procuring  them  a  suitable  substitute.** 
This  he  actually  did  ;  and  Howe,  being  thus  relieved  from  his  scru¬ 
ples,  or  ratlier  not  knowing  how  t(»  {KTsist  in  opposing  the  wishes  of 
one  whose  rerpiests,  like  those  of  kings,  were  little  less  than  com¬ 
mands,  consented  to  the  Protector’s  proposal.  But  after  he  had 
preached  once,  C'romwell  in  the  same  manner  insisted  U])on  a  second 
and  third  sermon,  and  prevailed  by  the  same  pertinacity  as  Irefore ; 
and  at  length,  after  much  private  ctmversation,  told  him,  that  nothing 
Would  stTve  him  but  Howe  must  remove  to  London  and  become  his  dc»- 
mcstic  (’haj)lain,  and  tluit  lie  would  take  care  that  the  (leople  at  Ttir- 
rington  should  be  su])pliod  to  their  satisfaction.”  Howe  exerted  hiin- 
M'lf  to  the.  utmost  to  esea]H*  such  an  unwelcome  honour;  but  Crom¬ 
well,  who,  as  Calamy  truly  observes,  “  could  not  bear  to  lie  contra¬ 
dicted  after  he  had  once  gt»t  the  |K)wer  into  his  hands,”  would  listen  to 
no  denial.  At  length,  tlierefore,  Howe  (who,  as  ap|M‘ars  from  a 
hithert(»  unpublished  letter,  which  will  shortly  Ik!  laid  iKTore  the 
reader,  was  assured  that  he  would  have  the  means  of  doing  great  ser¬ 
vice  to  religion  in' the  IVotector’s  household,  the  whole  arrangements 
of  which  were  to  lie  submitted  to  him  and  a  reverend  colleague)  was 
induced  to  ctmsent.  He  accordingly  remove*d  with  his  family  to 
hitehall,  where  several  of  his  children  were  born. 

‘  We  might  have  concluded,  a  priori,  that  if  Howe  had  lieen  at 
lilsTty  to  shajie  his  own  destiny,  such  a  situation  would  not  have  been 
precisely  the  olic  he  would  have  selected  ;  but  the  curious  corres|>ond- 
rnce  wliich  will  shortly  be  laid  lieforc  the  reader  proves  it.  Indeed, 
such  a  post,  even  under  far  more  inviting  circumstances,  would  never 
Have  Uen  his  choice  ;  for  though  he  had  practical  talents,  which  emi¬ 
nently  fitted  him  for  important  public  functions,  all  the  strongest  ten¬ 
dencies  of  his  nature  were  in  favour  of  contemplative  retirement  and 
Ijunihle  usefulness.  Such  a  situation,  however,  a.s  that  in  which  he 
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now  found  hiuinelf,  inunt  for  special  reasoiiH  have  |x*culiarly  din. 

tiuiteful.  The  fanaticinm  which  ho  strongly  |>ervnded  Oliver’s  court 
and  household,  must,  ivs  his  condtict  and  his  letters  Inith  testify,  have 
Ikhmi  to  the  last  degnn*  repulsive  to  a  mind  so  remarkably  free  fro® 
every  tingt*  of  enthusiasm,  and  so  habitually  under  the  dominion  of 
the  severest  nnison.  Kven  the  extmvag;inc«*s  and  eccentricities  of 
manner^  which  inarkisl  so  many  of  the  religionists  in  the  court  of  the 
Protector,  must  have  excitwl  strong  disgust  in  one  whi>se  judgement 
was  too  s<»und  and  healthy  not  to  dislike  (Midities  of  all  kinds,  but  re¬ 
ligious  (Mldities  alK>ve  all  others  ;  these  last  lM*ing  n4»t  only  offensive  to 
taste,  but  injurious  to  piety.  I^ittle  knowKnlge  of  human  nature  ii 
requisite  to  connnce  us,  that  the  severe  sense  <»f  propriety,  the  dig¬ 
nity,  the  ulm(»st  majesty  (»f  manner,  which  all  who  knew  llowe  have 
concurretl  in  attributing  to  him,  must  have  l)een  grievously  offended  at 
some  of  the  scimes  enactixl  in  Oliver’s  Inniselndd,  or  even  in  the 
('hapt'l  at  W  hitehall. 

‘  Hut  this  Is  not  all.  The  office  to  which  he  was  thus  reluctantlv  pro- 
inotinl  must,  for  other  and  still  more  important  n^asons,  have  stKin  InToine, 
ns  his  letters  show,  intolerably  irksome,  liecaus**  it  must  have  Im*^]  emi¬ 
nently  dirticult  to  discharge  it  at  once  with  that  discretion  which  wa* 
requisite  to  stvure  his  own  safety,  and  with  that  integrity  which  alone 
would  s;iiisfy  his  conscience.  If  Ilowe  had  lieen  a  blinJ  and  unscru¬ 
pulous  ]>artis:ui,  who  was  prepared  to  concur  with  oiisequious  acqui¬ 
escence  in  all  that  his  patron  and  his  patron’s  adherents  might  ap¬ 
prove.  and  to  purchase  a  character  (d*  devot(*d  loyalty  to  one  party,  by 
a  hatred  and  abuse  of  every  other,  his  course,  however  degrading, 
would  leave  lieen  comparatively  plain.  Mut  so  far  from  this,  there  is 
incontr(»vertible  historic  evidence,  which  will  Ik*  immediately  laid  iK'fore 
the  reader,  that  he  never  conceded  his  opinion,  however  hostile  to 
that  of  his  best  friends  ;  that  when  he  did  not  agret^  with  ('nnnwell 
himself,  he  did  not  scruple  to  say  so,  and  (if  he  thought  the  (K?casioo 
of  sufhcient  importance  to  warrant  it,)  to  say  so  even  in  public;  and, 
lastly,  that  h(‘  never  missed  an  op|)ortunity  of  using  his  influence  with 
the  Protector  and  his  government,  in  liehalf  of  those  who  were  opposed 
to  Ixktli.  I'hat  he  did  all  this,  is  well  known  ;  but  that  he  should  have 
Ikmui  able  to  do  it,  without  compromising  jirinciplc  or  incurring  censure, 
without  giving  irretrievable  offence  by  his  honesty,  or  exciting  su»- 
picions  by  his  uuKleration,  argues  a  very  extraordinary  union  of  integrity 
and  discretion.  Ilis  success,  however,  seems  to  have  lieen  complete: 
not  the  faintest  whisjK‘r  of  calumny  has  lieim  breathed  against  him  by 
party.'  pp.  411  — *411. 

Mr.  Rogers's  strictures  on  C’roinweirs  probable  motives  inreuin- 
iiig  llowe  as  bis  chaplain,  his  examination  of  the  Protectors  reli¬ 
gious  principles,  and  his  ohservations  u|K)n  the  causes  of  the  strange 
fecuiulity  of  sects  ami  scliisms  at  that  era,  are  replete  with  good 
sense  ami  sound  discrimination.  We  are  not  sure  that  we  quite 
agri'c  with  him  in  his  severe  estimate  of  Cromwelfs  character; 
Init  wc  must  resist  the  temptation  to  deviate  into  discussions  not 
siiicfly  relev.ml  to  our  present  subject.  ’Fhe  letters  which  passed 
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at  ibis  lime  between  Baxter  and  Howe,  now  first  printed,  will  be 
read  with  deep  interest.  Howe  soon  felt  uneasy  in  the  family  of 
his  Hijjbness,  on  the  jirround  of  the  want  of  regularity,  or  what  he 
terms  *  affected  disorderliness  as  to  the  matters  of  (Tod's  worship,' 
and  bis  verv  limited  opportunities  of  usefulness  in  his  capacity  of 
domestic  chaplain.  '  It  were  as  hopeful  a  course,'  he  says  in  one 
letter,  ‘to  })reach  in  a  market,  or  in  any  assembly  met  by  chance, 

*  a>  here.'  As  this  remark  can  scarcely  refer  to  the  public  services 
on  the  Lord's  Day,  it  would  seem  to  denote,  that  Howe  had,  per¬ 
haps  unreasonably,  ex]>ccted  to  have  frequent  op|K)rtunities  of 
preaching  to  the  Protector's  court,  or  of  conducting  lengthened 
devotional  services  in  the  household ;  and  that  he  found  himself 
ol)siructed  in  his  plans,  not  by  direct  opposition,  but  by  the  want 
of  regularity  or  ‘  the  temper  of  the  place.'  It  is,  however,  Mr. 
Rogers  justly  remarks,  ‘  a  conclusive  pr(M)f  of  the  pro]>riety  of 
‘  manners  which  must  have  ])ervaded  ('romwell's  court,  that  such 
‘  men  as  llo>Ne  could  stay  there.'  I'liat  he  did  not  retire  from  his 
im|>oriant  post,  appears  to  have  In'cn  greatly  owing  to  the  advice 
of  the  venerable  friend  whom  he  consulted  on  this  case  of  con¬ 
science.  Of  the  fearless  integrity  with  which  he  discharged  his 
duty,  (though  he  conudains  of  his  natural  ])usillanimity  and  fear 
of  giving  otience,)  exenqilary  proof  was  given  in  his  o}K*nly  op- 
jH)sing,  in  a  .sermon  ‘  on  a  particular  faith  in  prayer,'  a  very  pre¬ 
valent  and  favourite  notion  entertained  by  the  Protector  himself, 
at  the  risk  of  incurring  his  severe  displeasure,  ('romwcll,  though 
observably  ‘  cooler  in  his  carriage  to  him  than  l)cfore,'  felt  that  he 
cimld  not  resent  conduct  which  ought  to  have  commanded  his  re- 
sj)eet.  We  must  make  room  for  the  following  just  reflections 
u|H)n  Howe's  distaste  for  a  situation  which  so  many  would  have 
envied  him. 

*  It  is  evident  that,  to  preach  the  (^>8]^*!,  and  to  train  the  iinuiurtal 
spirits  of  men  for  heaven,  were,  in  his  estimation,  uns{)eakahlv  the 
most  honouruhle  and  delightful  of  all  emph»yments.  In  cmnparisoii 
with  his  othee  as  minister  to  the  humble  fliick  at  Torriiigtoii,  his  ehap- 
lainey  at  Wliitehall  -  nH'ering  as  it  would,  to  any  ainbitious  man  of 
equal  talents,  such  tempting  opportunities  of  promoting  selfish  inter¬ 
ests -|K»ss<‘s.sed' no  attractions.  Nor,  if  we  would  do  him  full  justice, 
must  \ve  forget  that,  in  those  days,  and  in  such  a  court  as  Cromwell’s, 
tl^e  situation  which  Howe  held,  was  not  such  as  that  of  a  chaplain 
(quiet,  easy  soul !)  ordinarily  is.  In  that  age  of  religious  enthusiasm, 
^d  in  that  ]H*culiar  position  of  public  affairs,  almost  all  questions  of 
Uati*  Were  strangelv  coinplicnited  with  those  of  religion.  How  many  a 
hinatic,  unconscious  that  his  ruling  motive  was  ambition,  and  how 
n^any  a  hyjMK.Tile,  whi>  knew  it  but  t<K>  well,  would  have  exulted  to 
obtain  Howe’s  ])hice  in  Oliver's  conbdence,  his  intimate  knowledge  of 
state  intrigues,  and  his  share  in  secret  and  important  negotiations.  He 
Would  have  known  how  to  turn  to  his  own  selfish  advantage,  that 
power  which  was  never  employed  by  Howe,  except  for  the  l>enefit  of 
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othiTN,  and  which  he  wouhi,  at  any  time,  have  lM*cn  heartily  glad  to  re- 

linqiiiAh/  p|>.  115,  Itl. 

A  very  interesting  letter,  addressed  by  llowc  to  Haxter  after 
the  death  of  ‘  the  old  Protector,'  places  the  conduct  (»f  Richard 
(’romwell  in  a  highly  honourahle  light,  and  shews  that  the  only 
choice  left  to  the  nation  lay  between  the  rt*stored  monarchy  and  a 
military  oligarchy  under  the  name  of  a  republic.  ‘  Sir,'  sayi 
1  lowe,  ‘  such  iH'rsons  as  are  nt)w  at  the  head  <d’  affairs,  will  blast 
‘  religion,  if  (iod  prevent  not.'  "This  was  written  after  Hichard'i 
alnlication ;  and  no  doubt,  the  fears  it  express's,  paved  the  way 
for  the  Restoration,  by  which  religion  was  more  effectually  blasted, 
ft»r  a  time,  than  it  was  likely  to  have  been  by  any  such  chinicrictl 
attempt  to  introduce  infidelity  or  popery  as  was  the  subject  of 
Howe's  upprehensitm.  Rut  one  of  the  most  dark  and  distressing 
features  of  the  times  was,  the  general  distrust  w  hich  mutually  pre¬ 
vailed  among  all  parties.  After  all,  it  is  extremely  difficult  tode- 
cide,  whether  religion  itself  was  in  more  danger  from  the  fanati¬ 
cism  of  the  army  party,  or  religious  and  civil  liluTty  from  the 
theocratic  ]>olicy  of  the  Presbyterian  party.  In  the  coininence- 
ment  of  the  contest  between  the  Parliament  and  the  armv,  the 
former  were  decidedly  in  the  wrong. 

We  have  now  to  view  the  Protector’s  (’haplain  as  the  ejected 
Nonconformist,  the  victim  of  that  ‘  master-piece  of  combined 
‘  bigotry  and  folly,'  the  Act  of  rniforinity,  by  which,  in  common 
with  hundreils  of  the  most  learned  and  jiious  ministers  of  the 
Church,  he  was  reduced  to  beggary. 

*  Ft>r  several  years,  I  lowe  continued  to  lead  the  life  of  a  fiij^itivc 
and  wanderer;  staving  now  with  tine  friend,  now  with  another; 
literally  “  preaching  from  Imnse  to  house,”  and  pnicnring  a  preeuriou* 
and  slender  snhsistence  hv  performing  any  service,  however  humble, 
of  w'hich  he  was  i*:ipahle.  His  hitter  recollections  of  this  period  of  hu 
life,  seem  to  have  suggested  that  brief  hut  vivid  description  which  he 
gave,  of  the  condition  of  the  ejected  ministers,  in  a  document  pub¬ 
lished  nearly  forty  vears  after.  “  Many  tif  them,”  said  he,  **  live 
U|ion  charity  ;  stime  tif  them  willi  dithculty  getting,  and  others  (edu¬ 
cated  to  imKlestv)  with  greater  dithculty  begging  their  bread.”’ 

p.  160. 

I'rom  llowc’s  catholicity  of  tcnijjer  and  latitude  of  opinion  on 
uuu-cssential  jmints,  some  of  his  friends  were  led  to  exjiect  thit 
he  would  have  found  no  great  ditficulty  in  complying  with  the 
terms  of  conformity.  Rut,  as  he  told  Dr.  Wilkins,  (afterwards 
Rishop  of  C’hcslcr,)  ‘  that  latitude  of  his,  so  fur  from  inducing 
‘  him  to  conformity,  was  the  very  thing  that  made  and  kept  him 
‘  a  Nonconformist.’ 

Mr.  R<igiTs's  remarks  ujuin  this  head  ivre  so  judicious  and 
forcible,  that  wc  must  make  rmim  for  a  somewhat  extended  ex¬ 
tract. 
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«  It  iH  verv  singulnr,  that  the  ejected  miiiisteni  have  bi'en  blamed 
fir  their  c<»ndnct  on  this  occasion  by  the  mendwra  of  a  church,  two  of 
whiise  most  eminent  divines,  (Jeremy  Taylor,  in  his  “  Doctor  Dubi- 
untium.”  and  Barrow,  in  his  beautiful  Latin  poem,  entitled  Comtcientia 
crronni  nhlipat^)  have  laid  down  with  such  forct*  and  clcamesa  the 
jfreat  princi]de, — that  “  cmiscience,  even  when  erroneous,  obliges," 
K<»r  what,  then,  an*  the  ejc'ctetl  ministers  blametl,  if  their  objections 
wen  n'allv  what  they  represented  them  to  In*, — truly  ctmscientious  ? 

•  If  it  he  replied,  it  is  not  liecjiuse  the  men  w’rrr  conscientious,  but 
liecaust*,  out  i»f  a  factious  spirit,  they  prctcndi'd  to  Ik*  ho,  when  they 
wen  not,  that  is  another  thing.  Under  such  circumstuuct*s,  it  is  only 
Ifft  us  to  admire  the  p<*netration  of  their  accusers,  Avho,  it  seems,  are 
turiunl  “  disct'rners  of  spirits,"  and  to  wonder  at  the  ]>ertiuaceous 
fallv  of  the  accusi'd,  who  couhl  embraci*  |>overty,  degradation,  and 
ruin,  ft»r  no  advantage  whatever !  Even  if  we  imagine  some  few  to 
hav(‘  Ihh'I)  idiots  enough  to  act  thus  ;  to  supp<»si*  that  the  gn*at  bulk 
of  the  ejected  ministers  were  not  imjH*lled  l»y  a  sense  of  duty  which, 
even  tt>  preserve  their  dearest  interests,  they  dared  not  disreganl,  it 
to  sup|H»se  a  total  subversion  of  all  the  ]>rinciples  of  action  which 
ordinarily  regulate  human  conduct,  on  a  scale  never  exhibited  before 
or  since. 

*  Some,  probably,  w'ould  l)e  willing  to  admit,  that  if  the  ejected 
ministers  real  I  if  had  conscientious  objections  to  the  oaths  and  subscri{K 
tions  retpiired  of  them,  they  c(»uld  not  with  honour  conform  ;  but  at 
the  s;une  time  might  profess  pity  and  contempt  for  understandings 
which  ctmld  1h‘  fettered  by  j)rejudices  so  weak,  and  scruples  so  fri¬ 
volous.  Uom|uission  for  the  imln^cility  of  such  men  as  Howe  and 
Ikixter,  would  at  all  events  Ik*  a  novel  exhibition  of  the  sentiment, 
and  entitle  him  who  professed  to. feel  it,  to  bt*  compassionated  in  bis 
turn,  for  his  ignorance  and  presumption.  This,  however,  leads  to  a 
brief  consideration  of  the  |H»int,  whicli,  us  already  stated,  was  only 
conceded  for  the  sake  of  argument.  Surely,  it  may  justly  be  argued, 
matters  to  which  such  men  objected, — men  jMissessing  minds  so  en- 
lurgt*d,  and  knowledge  so  ample, — could  not  Ik*  so  utterly  indifferent 
a.s  they  have  Ikh*!!  «»ften  represented.  I  have  already  said,  that  if 
they  had  Im'cii  in  themselves  indifferent,  it  would  little  matter,  as  far 

tile  (piestion  of  cunscience  and  duly  is  concerned ;  what  I  further 
insist  <»n  is,  that,  considering  the  character  of  the  men,  it  is  eminently 
im])rolj;dile  that  they  should  have  been  so. 

‘  When  it  is  urged,  that  the  ejected  ministers  were  needlessly  scru¬ 
pulous  almut  things  “  indifferent  or  iusigniffcant,"  it  is  often  forgot¬ 
ten  that  the  oaths,  subscriptions,  and  unfeigned  assent  and  consent 
cienianded  of  them  extended  to  a  great  variety  of  matters,  whicli 
(liffereii  by  every  ct»nei‘ivahle  degree  of  im{K>rtanci*.  Some  of  them, 
it  is  true,  were  “  indifferent"  enough,  and  the  scruples  they  excited 
may  jH‘rhaps  surprise  us :  but  others  involved  considerations  of  such 
magnitude,  that  they  might  well  exercise  the  most  enlarged  under¬ 
standing,  and  perplex  the  most  enlightened  conscience.  There  were 
not  only  aibwebs  to  catch  insects,  but  nets,  in  the  meslics  of  which 
rveu  the  noblest  animals  might  struggle  in  vain. 

‘  This  led,  as  already  stated,  and  as  might  Ik*  ex}K.*cted,  to  a  cor- 
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renpondinj^  ilitference  in  the  ^^roundd  on  which  the  ejected  miniiten 
juHtifie<l  their  noncinifonnitT  The  suHiciency  <»r  insuthciency  of  thote 
gnmiids  c<»uhl  not  Im*  deterinined  merely  hy  the  /hr/  of  noncfniformit?* 
since  the  “  Act  of  rniforniitv”  (resemhiinj;  the  divine  law  in  one 
jM»iiit  lit  least)  miule  “  him  who  was  guilty  in  onr  |M»int  guilty  in  d//.** 
A  H€»panite  examination  of  the  reasons  alleged  hy  the  wveral  partin 
can  alone  deciile  this  (jnestion  ;  and  to  represent  the  men  in  gmrral 
needlessly  and  frivolously  scrnpnlons,  lM‘caus<»  some  were  s<»,  is  grosal? 
unfair. 

‘  W  hat,  then,  were  the  points  required  hy  the  Act  of  Uni- 
formitv.^"  It  ri'quired  “  unfeigiUMl  assent  and  consent'’  to  all  and 
every  thing  contaiinal  and  jirescrihed  in  and  hy  the  Ihsik  <if  I'ommoa 
Prayer,  and  administration  of  the  sacraments,  and  other  rites  and 
ceremonies  of  the  C'iinrch  of  Kiigland  ;  together  with  the  Psalter,  and 
the  form  or  manner  of  making,  ordaining,  and  consecrating  hishopt, 
priests,  and  deacons,  to  all  which  was  ap{MMided,  corresponding  sub¬ 
scriptions.  It  required  the  oath  of  canonical  olKMiience  and  subjec¬ 
tion  their  onlinary,  according  to  the  canons  of  the  church  ;  it 
nspiired  them  to  take  the  oaths  of  ahju ration  and  snpremaev  ;  it  also 
required  that  thev  should  1m*  rc-ordained,  if  never  episcopally  ordained 
lurfore. 

*  W’hcther  it  was  reasnnahle  to  demand  compliance  with  all  theae 
requisitions,  far  he  it  from  me  to  pretend  to  decide  ;  hut  that  manr 
of  them  respected  no  “  insigniticant  ”  or  **  trifling”  matters,  can  hard¬ 
ly  1h*  denietl. 

‘  Hut  even  sup|M>sing  an  individual  to  have  no  xpcci/ic  ohjectioiis  to 
anv  td'  the  alnive  recpiisitions  :  supposing  he  merely  to<»k  his  ground 
on  the  score  of  some  matters  of  ceremonial,  which  he  himself  acknmr- 
h*<lgi*d  to  Ik*  in  their  nwu  nature  “  imliffernit  ,*”  still  it  d<K*s  not  follow 
that  he  might  not  justifv  liis  nonconformity  on  grounds  which,  whe¬ 
ther  reallv  soiiiul  or  unsouml,  cannot  at  all  events  Im?  deemetl  firivo. 
Ions.  For  example,  he  might  contend,  that  it  was  not  the  thinp 
thetnsehww  hut  the  general  principle  involved  in  compliance,  and  the 
consequences  necessarilv  flowing  from  the  admission  of  that  principle, 
which  in  his  opinion  justified  opiMisition. 

*  If  anv  helieved,  for  instance,  (as  many  did,)  that  riu*s  and  cere¬ 
monies,  which  are  of  purely  human  origin,  and  for  which,  by  the 
confession  of  all  parties,  tliere  is  no  inevitable  necessity,  ought  not  ti» 
he  introduced  into  public  worship,  or,  that  things  which  are  in  th«r 
own  nature  “  indifferent,”  should  Ik*  left  to  every  man’s  judgement 
and  conscience, —  to  them  it  was  not  a  matter  of  “  indifference  ".whe¬ 
ther  thev  ])roceetled  to  sanction  a  principle  which  would  serve  to 
justifv  the  most  extensive  innovations  in  matters  <»f  ceremonial, 
the  gniund  that  they  were  “  indifferent,”  or  were  left  undetermined 
hy  Scripture.  It  is  very  ]M»s8ible  that  many  things  may  lie  confr*" 
ediy  “  indifferent  ”  in  their  own  nature,  whicli  can  no  longer  be  coo* 
sideretl  m»,  the  nn»ment  it  is  demanded  that  w’c  should  act  as  though 
they  were  not.  In  this  casi*,  it  is  not  the  value  of  the  concession  thit 
<letermines  the  controversy,  hut  the  principle  involved  in  it. 

*  Once  more:  even  if  the  ejected  ministers  had  conct*ded  all 
mutters  to  which  thev  objected,  in  the  (’ominon  Prayer,  to  be  ** 
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inclilferent,**  yet,  88  public  functionariei.  they  might 
But  think  it  “  indifferent,**  whether  they  had  the  power  of  accommo- 
tiating  themselves  to  the  scruples  of  thiise  among  their  audience  who 
had  not  arriveil  at  the  same  latitude  of  opiuitui,  or  were  to  restrict  the 
hrnelit  of  their  lalsmrs  to  those  only  who  on  such  matters  thought 
»ith  themselves.  For  example,  a  minister  might  think  very  “  indif* 
ffrenl,”  whether  he  used  the  sign  of  the  ci^iss  in  baptism  or  not ;  but 
bf  might  not  think  it  indifferent  whether  he  w’as  to  exclude  those  from 
that  rite  alti^ther,  wlu»  had  conscientious  objections  to  the  accompa- 
nviwj  et*remonial.*  pp.  1441 — 144). 

s 

One  of  the  points  upon  which  Howe,  in  common  with  the  ad- 
minhle  Philip  Henry,  and  other  eminent  Nonconformists,  felt 
insu|)erHhle  scruples,  was  the  required  re-ordination.  ‘  Pray, 
‘Sir,'  inquiretl  l)r.  Seth  Wanl,  then  Hishop  of  Exeter,  ‘  what 

*  hurt  \t>  there  in  Inung  twice  ordainctl?'  ‘  Hurt^  my  Lord?’ 
rejoined  Howe:  ‘it  hurts  my  understanding;  the  thought  is 

*  shocking ;  it  is  an  absurdity,  since  nothing  can  have  two  begin- 
‘  nings.  1  am  sure  1  am  a  minister  of  (^hrist,  and  am  ready  to 
‘delMite  tliat  matter  with  your  Lordship,  if  your  Lordship 
‘pleases;  hut  I  cannot  l>egin  again  to  he  a  minister.’  In  this 
interview,  the  Hi.shop  assuretl  him,  with  strong  expressions  of 
regard,  that,  if  he  would  conform,  he  might  have  considerable 
preferment.  Howe  preferred  u  clean  conscience  and  an  unstained 
consistency. 

Mr.  Rogers  sup})oses  that  it  was  under  the  pressure  of 
exigency  that  Howe  published,  in  IGCib,  his  Treatise,  “  The 
Hlessedness  of  the  Righteous’^;  which  seems  to  have  met  with 
the  success  it  deserved,  and  might  probably  lead  to  his  being  in¬ 
vited,  in  the  following  year,  to  liecome  domestic  chaplain  to 
Visccnint  Massarenc,  of  Antrim  Castle,  Ireland.  He  had  now 
been  ejected  six  years,  during  which  he  had  subsisted  on  an  in¬ 
come  miserably  scanty  and  precarious.  Poverty  brought  with  it 
the  deeper  solicitude,  as  it  found  him  w  ith  a  young  and  numerous 
ftmily.  Under  these  circumstances,  he  did  not  hesitate  grate¬ 
fully  to  embrace  the  flattering  and  advantageous  offer ;  and  he 
embarked  for  Dublin  early  in  KiJL  Retween  thirty  and  forty 
years  had  elapsed  since  his  excellent  father  had,  with  his  infant 
»on,  sought  an  asylum,  in  the  same  country,  from  ecclesiastical 
tyranny ;  and  it  must  have  In^en  with  )K\'uliar  emotions  that 
Howe  again  set  his  foot  upon  the  Irish  soil.  Rut  he  revisited  it 
under  more  favourable  auspices ;  and  the  years  which  he  passed 
Antrim  were  some  of  the  happiest  of  his  life. 

‘  Pnder  the  protection  of  a  j)ow'erful  patron,  and  in  the  enjoyment 
"f  a  c<>in|)etent  income,  he  quietly  pursueii  his  two  most  cherished 
’Tnploymonts ;  the  ministry  of  the  gospel,  and  the  study  of  divinity. 
'  •  ’  It  was  here  that  he  composed  and  published  his  sermon  entitled, 
“The  \  anity  of  Man  as  mortal,**  and  his  l>eautiful  little  treatise  on 
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“  in  (riwl.”  It  was  here  also  that  he  prepareil  for  the  pr^ 

the  firnt  part  of  his  ^n'ati'st  work,  “  The  Living  Temple.’*'  The 
solitude  and  the  romantic  Inniuty  of  the  scenes  in  which  he  now  dwelt, 
well  harmoniml  with  the  tendencies  of  a  mind  so  contemplative  nnd  i» 
fond  of  ahstniction.  To  the  opj>ort unities  of  prolonged  and  Mdittr? 
metlitatitm  which  such  scenes  anorde<l,  we  are,  perhaps,  in  some  de, 
j^ret',  indebted  for  the  sustaintsl  sublimity,  the  noble  sentiments,  md 
the  subtile  trains  of  al>str.ict  rt'asoninj;,  with  which  the  works  he  pm. 
ductMl  at  this  |H*ri(Hl  of  his  life  atxMind. 

Mt  is  not  a  little  sinixular,  that  not  many  years  before,  in  the  saoif 
]»art  of  Ireland,  and  under  circumstaiuvs  very  similar,  was  priniuctd 
the  larger  ])art  of  an<»ther  i>f  the  many  jtreat  works  which  adorn  tbf 
thisdojrv  of  our  country.  I  allude  to  the  “Doctor  Dubitantium  **  of 
.len»mv  Tarlor.  When  the  Kpisci>pal  j)arty  was  under  a  cloud  like 
that  which  m»w  overshadowed  the  “  ejected  ministers,"  Tavlor  found, 
in  the  patroiuiirt*  of  the  Karl  of  (!onway,  the  protection  which  llowr 
now  enjoved  in  that  of  Lord  Massarene  ;  and  amidst  the  magnificent 
and  romantic  scenery  which  encircled  the  s4‘jit  of  his  noble  |)atroo, 
eom|w»M*d  the  j^reatest  part  of  his  stU|>endous  work  on  casuistry,  'fbe 
work  which  Ilowe  ])roduced  at  Antrim  Caistle,  though  on  a  subject 
totally  different,  deserves  at  lea.st  an  equal  ctdebrity.  Both  worb 
indicate  intellect  of  the  highest  order,  though  of  character  as  different 
as  the  subjects  on  which  they  treat. 

‘  Nothing  ran  more  strongly  evince  the  rare  conjunction  of  eicd- 
lence  that  must  have  met  in  itowe  -  his  cathodic  temper,  his  onnram- 
mate  prudence,  his  unaffected  nuMlesty,  his  insinuating  manners — tban 
the  fact,  (totally  tinprt'cedented,)  that  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese,  in 
ctmcurrenct*  with  the  wislu's  of  his  Metropolitan,  permitted  him,  with- 
t»ut  any  demands  of  conformity,  to  preach  at  Antrim  church  even 
sablKith.  The  Archbishop  is  even  reported  to  have  publicly  told  hii 
clergy,  that  he  would  wisli  every  pulpit  in  his  province  to  be  open  U 
the  distinguished  Nonconformist.*  pp.  !>• 

I  lowe  remained  in  Lord  Massarene's  family  alxait  live  yeirs. 
In  l(i7*>.  lie  was  invited  to  London,  to  take  charge  of  the  con¬ 
gregation  reeently  under  the  pastoral  care  of  Dr.  Seaman ;  which, 
.ifler  mature  and  anxious  delil)eration,  he  accepted.  'Khe  Uoyil 
“  Declaration  of  Indulgence"  had  thrown  an  equivocal  protectwn 
over  tlie  Nonconformists;  and  such  was  the  regard  which  Howei 
talents,  learning,  and  extraonlinary  worth  conciliated,  that  hif 
nonconformity  did  not  prevent  his  Inking  on  the  most  intimatf 
terms  w  ith  many  wlio  already  were,  or  subsixpieiitlv  lK*came,  woe 
of  the  most  distinguished  ornaments  t)f  the  Establishment; 
among  others,  with  StillingHeel,  Tillotson,  Sharp,  hiebe^ 
Kidder,  and  Lucas.  Shortly  after  his  removal  to  the  metropolis, 
he  publisheil  the  first  part  of  bis  largest  and  most  cclcbniol 
work,  T'be  Living  Weinple;"  and  in  167^,  Ids  little  tre*U«» 
prepared  at  the  ri'qucst  of  the  lion.  Uoliert  Boyle,  entilW* 
“  'Kbe  Heet)iK‘ileableness  i»f  (imfs  Kreseienee  of  the  Sins  of 
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with  the  Wisdom  and  Sincerity  of  his  Counsels  and  Exhortations, 
ind  whatever  other  means  he  uses  to  prevent  them.'*'  This  last  tract, 
which,  thoufjh  hastily  eompose<l,  is  yet  one  of  the  most  eloquent 
well  as  profound  of  his  productions,  drew  down  upon  him  the 
uniinadversions  of  no  fewer  than  three  writers;  namely,  the 
iftmctl  Author  of  “  *rhe  Court  of  the  Gentiles,"  to  w’hom  he 
re|)lie<l  in  a  Postscript  to  the  I'reatise,  and  two  ejected  ministers 
named  *l>ouphton  and  Danson,  (the  latter  a  fellow  collegiate  and 
guonddfn  friend  of  Howe's  at  Oxford,)  to  whom  he  gave  no  reply. 
Hut  the  blundering  misconceptions  or  disingenuous  aspersions  of 
Danson  met  with  an  effective  chastisement  from  a  champion  who 
voluntarily  stood  forward  in  the  Author's  defence,  and  whose 
*  tremendous  ]>owers  of  sarcasm '  were  never  employed  hut  in  the 
caus(*  of  truth  and  virtue.  This  was  no  other  than  the  truly  il¬ 
lustrious  Andrew  Marvell.  The  reader  will  feel  indehunl  to  Mr. 
Hogers  for  the  amusing  extracts  which  he  has  given  from  this 
able  and  rare  tract.  Howe  never  entertnl  the  arena  of  c(Uitroversy 
without  reluctance;  hut  in  Dean  StillingHt'ct's  hitter  tirade 

against  the  Nonconformists,  in  the  shape'  of  a  sermon  on  ‘  the 
‘  .Mischief  of  Separation,'  led  him  to  undertake  the  defence  <if 
the  cause  of  the  Nonconformists  against  the  Dean,  subjoining 
‘  something  in  defence  of  the  1  )ean  '  against  the  severe  reHections 
which  his  des]ncahle  conduct  had  drawn  forth.  We  agret*  with 
Mr.  Hogers,  that  nothing  can  he  more  beautiful  as  a  model  of 
fair  and  gentlemanly  controversy,  nothing  mon*  amiable  and 
characteristic  of  the  writer,  than  Howe's  apolog)  for  the  conduct 
of  the  Dean;  yet,  without  detracting  from  the  merit  of  his  con¬ 
ciliatory  temper  as  manifested  on  this  occasion,  it  must  be  recol- 
lecud,  that  Howe  entcrtaineil  a  personal  regard  for  Stilliugfieet. 
If  ‘  the  spirit  of  others '  who  replietl  to  hini  was  ‘  very  diH’erent,' 
they  wrote  under  other  circumstances,  ilut  no  such  imputation 
of  an  iinpro}HT  s])irit  as  is  here  insinuateil,  can  fairly  bi‘  brought 
against  the  Dean's  leading  antagonists.  Vineint  Almjp’s  “  Afc- 
lnqi(heu(luiii.  or  the  Mischief  of  ImjKwitions,"  is  as  unex¬ 
ceptionable  in  point  of  tem|)er,  as  it  is  spirited  and  vivacious. 
“  Tlio  Hector  of  Sutton  conuiutted  with  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s, 
ora  Defence  of  Dr.  Stillingflt'ct's  Irenicum  cagainst  his  late  Ser¬ 
mon"  was  the  title  of  anotlier  polemical  jeti  (Ceaprity  which 
galle<l  the  Dean,  as  well  it  might,  by  its  adroit  ex)>osure  of  his 
^giversation,  but  cannot  he  charged  with  a  bad  spirit.  Haxter, 
indeed,  did  not  treat  the  Dean  with  much  courtesy ;  hut  Owen 
^^ived  his  thanks  for  the  ‘  civility  '  which  he  observed  towards 
liim  in  his  “  \  indication."  Stillingtleet  was  rewarded  with  the 
object  of  his  ambition, — a  mitre. 

Uestricted  in  his  public  labours  by  the  revival  of  the  persecu¬ 
ting  statutes  against  N(mconforn>ity,  Howe  now  diligently  em- 
plnyrd  his  retired  hours  in  pre|wiring  sevfTsl  of  his  smaller  pub- 
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licatioiis  tor  the  press.  Of  tliese,  Mr.  Rogers  lias  taken  a  par. 
ticular  review,  which  our  contracting  limits  compel  us  to  pa&^ 
over.  Two  letters  are  given  entire,  which  Howe  transmitted, 
without  his  name,  to  the  iiulivicUials  atlilresHed :  as  anonymous 
letters,  they  are,  we  apprehend,  without  a  jiarallel.  The  tirst. 
addressetl  to  Lady  Russell  on  the  judicial  murder  of  her  truly 
noble  husband,  is  one  of  the  most  masterly  epistolary  com|)osi. 
tions  in  any  language.  It  was  scarcely  imssible  that  the  Writer 
should  not  be  dett*cted  ;  and  Lady  Russell  replied  in  a  letter  of 
thanks,  in  which  she  told  him,  that  ^  he  must  not  expect  to  be 
‘  concealed.'  This  led  to  further  correspondence,  and  to  an  inti¬ 
macy  with  the  noble  family,  which  continued  till  his  death.  We 
cannot  suppress  Mr.  Rogers's  beautiful  reflections  upon  this  inci¬ 
dent  in  Howe's  life. 

‘  The  illustrious  lady  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  was  an  utter  stran¬ 
ger  ti»  Howe,  or  was  known  to  him,  only  as  she  was  known  to  all  the 
rest  of  the  wc»rld, — by  the  fume  of  her  unuttenihle  sorrows.  Yet  the 
dt*ep  sympathies  which  the  gosj>el  inspired,  induced  him  not  only  to 
address  an  elalwrate  and  most  aifecting  letter  of  consulution  to  her,  but 
to  make  s|)ecific  mention  of  her  in  his  private  devotions.  He  assurei 
her,  that  he  seldom  In^wed  his  knees  before  the  mercy-seat  without 
remembering  her  there.*’ 

*  It  is  delightful  to  reHect  that  this  is  not  a  solitary  instance,  though 
aiiHkst  touching  and  impressive  one,  of  the  expansive  spirit  of  Christiin 
iHMievidence.  \V'e  can  tell,  iiuU'ed,  how  often  that  spirit  prompts  sup¬ 
plications  in  8i*cret  on  liehalf  of  those  who  little  know  the  coinpas-sion 
their  sorrows  have  inspired,  and  are  personally  strangers  to  the  indivi¬ 
duals  who  so  iRMievolentlv  plead  for  them  }  N^ay,  more  ;  who  can  tell 
how  often  not  only  individuals,  but  w’hole  communities,  have  htTn  be- 
nefitted  by  the  **  effectual  and  fervent,”  though  secret  and  silent  prayer 
of  those*  who  are  in  Scripture  called  **  the  salt  of  the  earth  and  the 
light  of  the  world  ?  ” 

•  Is  it  fanciful  to  suppose*,  that  in  heaven,  (where  the  methmls  of  the 
Divine  IVovidence,  anel  the  ceunplicated  system  of  nu*ans  and  instru¬ 
ments  it  has  adopted,  will,  there  is  every  re*us<»n  to  believe,  be  ex¬ 
plained  to  us,)  one  source  of  delight  to  many,  w'ill  be  the  grateful  di»- 
coverv  that  on  earth  they  have  had  unknown  friends  ;  friends  who 
have  interceded  for  them  in  secret ;  friends  who,  in  these,  the  highest 
exercises  of  charity,  as  well  as  in  those  of  a  more  ordinary  lienenv 
lence,  have  not  suffered  their  “  left  hand  to  know”  what  “  their  right 
hand  did  }  ”  *  pp.  Ifh 

'Fhe  other  anonymous  epistle,  not  less  admirable  in  its  spirit, 
was  addressed  to  Harlow,  Hishop  of  Lincoln,  who  had  published 
an  intem]H‘rate  charge,  urging  the  necessity  of  enforcing  the  law§ 
against  the  Nonconformists:  it  is  as  line  a  piece  of  calm,  it- 
spectful,  argumentative  expostulation,  as  the  former  letter  U  of 
exquisitely  delicate  consolation.  The  Writer  tells  the  Bishop 
that  ‘  he  long  thought  few  had  been,  in  the  temper  of  their 
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*  mimls,  lu  arer  to  the  IMiilaclelphian  state  of  the  church,  tlian  his 

*  Lordship' ;  aiul  that  he  was  grieved,  not  to  have  so  juilged,  but 
it  Hnding  himself  mistaken,  and  to  see  him  *  the  first  public 

*  examjdc  to  the  rest  of  his  order  in  such  a  course.*  The  letter 
then  i^roceeds : — 

‘  “  lUcssed  Lord  !  how  strange  is  it  that  so  long  ex|>erience  will  not 
1ft  ns  we,  that  little  and  so  very  disputable  matters  can  never  he  the 
teriiui  of  union  so  much  to  l)e  desired  in  the  Christian  church  ;  and 
that,  in  such  a  case  as  ours  is,  nothing  will  satisfy  hut  the  destruction 
of  them,  wluise  union  ujmn  so  nice  terms  we  cannot  obtain  ;  and  then 
to  call  solitudincnit  pacem  !  Hut  we  must,  it  seems,  understand  all 
this  riirour  your  Lordship  shows,  to  proceed  from  love,  and  that  you 
)ire  for  destroying  the  Dissenters,  only  to  mend  their  understandings, 
and  liecause  affliclio  dat  intellectum,  T  hope,  indeed,  God  will  sanc¬ 
tify  the  alHiction  which  you  give  and  procure  them,  to  blessed  pur- 
|wscs ;  and,  perhaps,  fwriissrut  tiisi  ])criisscnt :  hut  for  the  purposes 
your  Lordship  seems  to  aim  at,  I  wonder  what  you  can  exjiect.  Can 
vuu,  hy  undoing  men,  change  the  judgment  of  their  consciences  ?  or 
if  they  should  tell  you,  **  We  do,  indeed,  in  our  consciences  judge,  we 
shall  greatly  offend  (LkI  by  complying  with  your  injiinctions ;  hut 
yet,  to  siive  being  undone,  wc  will  do  it  ;  **  will  this  qualify  them  for 
your  cominnnioii  ?  If  your  Lordship  think  still  you  have  judged  and 
advised  well  in  this  matter,  you  have  the  judgment  of  <iur  sovereign, 
uiwn  twelve  years’  experience,  lying  against  you  :  you  have,  as  to  one 
of  the  laws  ymi  would  have  executed,  the  judgment  of  lioth  Houses 
of  Purliainont  against  yon,*  who  passed  a  bill  (to  which,  ]>erhaps,  you 
consented)  for  taking  it  away.  You  have  (as  to  all  of  them)  the 
judgment  of  the  last  House  of  Commons  sitting  at  Westminster,  so 
hir  us  to  the  season  then,  of  executing  those  laws.  It  may  lie  your 
lionlship  thinks  it  now  a  fitter  season  ;  hut  if  you  have  misjudged,  or 
misdone  against  your  judgment,  I  pray  G(k1  to  rectify  your  error  hy 
gentler  methods,  and  liy  less  athiction,  than  you  have  designed  to  your 
brethren  ;  and  do  not,  for  all  this,  doubt  (any  more  for  your  part  than 
my  own)  to  meet  you  there  one  day,  where  Luther  and  Zuingliiis  arc 
sell  agreed.”  ’  p]>.  lilfl,  11). 

In  the  persecution  of  the  Dissenters  had  reached  its 

lieight ;  and  under  the  gloomy  ])rospeet8  of  the  country,  llowc 
gladly  embraced  the  invitation  of  IMiilip,  Lord  Wharton,  to  ac¬ 
company  him  in  a  tour  on  the  C!ontinent.  After  having  spent  a 
year  in  visiting  some  of  tlte  most  celebrated  cities  of  Europe,  he 
Hxed  his  residence  at  Utrecht,  where  he  took  a  large  house  for 
the  reception  of  English  exiles.  Among  his  other  inmates  were 
the  Karl  and  C’onntess  of  Sutherland,  several  English  gentlemeD, 
xnd  his  nephews,  George  and  John  Hughes.  In  turn  with  se¬ 
veral  of  his  brethren  who  had  also  taken  refuge  there  from  perse- 
t’^ition,  he  regularly  preached  at  the  English  church ;  and  he 
gsve  his  assistance,  hy  private  instruction,  to  the  English  stu¬ 
dents  at  the  Universitv.  While  in  Ilolhind,  Howe  was  honoured 
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with  <»c*vcral  interviews  with  William,  1‘rinee  of ( >ranjfe,  who 
soon  afterwarcU  called  to  occupy  the  ihnme  of  Kngland.  The  Princf 
discoursetl  with  him,  Calamy  says,  ‘  with  ^reat  freedom,  and  eter 
*  after  maintained  a  orent  res|H*ct  for  him.'  In  1()87,  dames  11., 
suddenly  changing;  his  j>olicy,  issued  his  ‘  Declaration  for  lilierty 
‘  of  conscience.'  ‘  Howe's  congregation,  who  were  most  anxiom 
‘  that  he  should  resume  his  lal>ours  amongst  them,  wrote  to  rc- 
‘  mind  him  that  he  had  promised  to  do  so  as  soon  as  circum- 
‘  stances  would  jHTinit  him.  With  their  request  he  immediktely 
‘  complit*d.'  He  returned  at  a  critical  moment,  when  the  court 
were  tam|)ering  and  intriguing  with  the  Nonconformists :  and  to 
Howe's  prudence  and  firmness,  comhined  with  his  influence  over 
his  brethren,  may  Ih'  attrihuted  in  a  great  degree  the  disinterested 
and  patriotic  conduct  of  the  Dissenting  ministers,  which  l)affled 
the  insidious  |Kdicy  of  the  Popish  king.  In  the  following  year, 
Howe  had  the  happiness  of  delivering,  at  the  head  of  a  deputation 
of  the  Nonconformist  ministers,  an  address  of  congratulation  to 
King  William  and  Queen  Mary  on  their  accession  to  the 
throne. 

‘  Uelicved  from  the  fear  of  }>ersecution,'  says  Mr.  Rogers, ‘the 
‘  Nonconformists  l)egan  to  t|uarrel  among  themselves.'  The 
chapter  which  relates  to  the  part  taken  hy  Howe  in  the  unhappy 
dissensions  of  the  London  ministers,  which,  though  not  actuidly 
caused,  were  exasperated  into  an  open  rupture  hy  the  reprinting 
of  T'obias  Crisp's  works, — has  satisfied  us  less  than  any  portion 
of  the  volume.  It  would  he  easy  to  shew,  that  the  sentence 
al>ove  transcril>ed  does  not  convey  a  correct  representation  of  the 
fact,  since  the  (piarrels  among  the  Nonconformists  not  only  hid 
a  much  earlier  beginning,  hut  had  not  even  l)een  sus]KMidt‘(i  by  i 
sense  of  common  danger  and  common  suffering.  Controversy 
was  the  epidemic  vice  of  the  age  ;  and  earnest  contention  for  the 
faith  was  the  misunderstood  duty  to  which  were  sacrificed  the 
weightier  matters  of  the  law  of  charity  and  kindness.  We  differ 
entirelv  from  the  Writer  as  to  the  futility  of  tlie  ])ul)licalion  of 
the  1  leads  of  Agreement."  It  is  evident  from  the  document' 
and  facts  brought  together  in  Mr.  Joshua  Wilson's  “  Ilistorial 
Inquirv,"  that  not  merely  a  formal  coalition,  but  a  cordial  union 
lHnwtH*n  the  Presbyterian  and  Congregational  denominations,  on 
the  Iwisis  of  tliat  Declaration,  took  place  very  generally  through¬ 
out  the  kingdom ;  and  that  this  was  not  disturbetl  by  the  un* 
setmilv  and  rancorous  personal  disputes  which  .subsequently  broke 
out  among  the  metropolitan  ministers,  and  which  are  supposed  to 
have  iH'cn  fostered  hy  Jacobite  intrigue.  Rut  into  the  history  of 
these  transactions  we  cannot  now  enter  ;  and  must  content  ou^ 
selves  with  recommending  to  Mr.  Rogers  the  careful  revision  oc 
this  part  oi'  his  narrative  against  a  new  edition. 

In  Howe  published  the  Second  Part  of  his  great  ^^o^i. 
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Livinj^  'iVmplc."  Ilis  miiul  hml  lost  none  ot*  its  vij^our^ 
ilihiUi.sh  lu'  wgs  in  a  very  shattered  sute  of  heaUb  ;  and  towards 
ihr  close  of  it  became  evident  that  be  would  not  lonj;  sur¬ 

vive.  Feeble  as  be  was,  be  did  not  entirely  relinquish  bis  public 
iluties  till  a  very  short  time  before  bis  death ;  and  in  the  spring 
of  170*),  be  sent  to  the  press  the  last  thing  be  ever  published, — 
a  >iernu>n  on  ‘  Patience  in  e\|>ectation  of  future  Blessedness,'  in 
which  his  own  serene  and  heavenly  state  of  mind  is  most  happily 
rrflec’ted.  He  continued  to  receive  the  visits  of  bis  friends  after 
he  was  conHned  to  bis  cbambt»r ;  and  among  others,  Richard 
Cnanwell,  now,  like  himself,  far  advanced  in  years,  came  to  take 
an  aflcctionate  farewell  of  bis  old  friend  and  servant. 

‘  Tilt*  interview,  if  we  may  judge  either  from  the  character  of  the 
parties,  or  the  brief  art*ount  which  Calamy  has  given  t»f  it,  must  have 
been  ]H*culiarly  affecting.  He  tells  us:  “  There  was  a  great  deal  of 
rrious  disco\irse  In'tween  them  ;  tears  were  freely  shed  on  both  sides  ; 
and  the  parting  was  very  solemn,  as  I  have  Imh'ii  informed  by  one  that 

teas  present  on  tlie  occasion.”  *  p.  4-lb. 

*  # 

At  length,  on  the  2tl  April,  1705,  this  saintly  man  breathed 
his  last,  expiring  without  a  struggle.  His  remains  were  interred 
in  the  parisli  church  of  All-hallows,  Bread -street.  His  funeral 
sermon  was  preached  on  the  ensuing  Lord's  day,  by  his  beloved 
friend  and  coadjutor,  the  Rev.  John  Spademan.  Mr.  Howe 
was  twice  married ;  hut  of  the  date  of  his  second  marriage,  or  of* 
his  previous  l>crcavement,  we  have  no  infonnation.  Ilis  widow 
died  at  Bath  in  Feb.  being  near  ninety,  and  having  sur¬ 

vived  him  almost  eight  and  thirty  years.  By  his  first  wife  he 
had  four  sons  and  a  daughter,  of  whom,  and  their  descendants, 
a  few  particulars  are  given  in  the  ap]>endix.  Dr.  George  Howe,' 
the  eldest  son,  practised  in  London  as  a  physician,  with  consider¬ 
able  reputation.  James,  the  second,  was  a  barrister,  who  a])pears 
to  have  acquired  considerable  pro|H*rty  by  his  professional  ex¬ 
ertions;  and  his  eldest  son  and  heir  marrit*!!  the  Hon.  Caroline 
Howe,  daughter  of  Rt.  Hon.  Scroop,  Lord  \  iscount  lluwe.  Of* 
the  third  son,  John,  nothing  is  known  beyond  the  fact  that  he 
left  two  sons.  The  fourth  is  sujqiosetl  to  have  died  young. 

We  had  intended,  on  commencing  this  article,  to  ofier  some 
observations  upon  Howe's  style  and  characteristic  excellencies  as 
a  writer;  hut  to  do  any  justice  to  the  subject  would  required 
larger  s])ace  than  we  can  now  devote  to  it.  Mr.  Rogers,  in  his 
including  cliapter,  has  given  an  Analysis  of  his  principal  works, 
markinl  by  his  usual  ability,  and  forming,  so  far  as  it  goes,  a 
valuable  introduction  to  the  ])erusal  and  study  of  Howe's  writings. 
11c  have  only  to  regret  the  necessity  under  which  he  fouiid  him- 
*elf.  of  contracting  his  remarks  within  too  narrow  limits,  and  of 
striking  out  tnuch  that  he  had  prepared  for  this  .section  of  his 
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work.  We  sliouKl  l)o  glail  to  see  this  Analysis,  in  a  new  edition 
extended  and  carefully  revistul,  even  if  room  were  made  for  it  by 
con)]>ressing  some  of  the  ]irevious  portions  of  the  Memoir.  ThV 
posthumous  Works  of  Howe  are  more  deserving  of  studious 
perusal,  and  hear  more  intrinsic  marks  of  substantial  genuincneiw, 
than  Mr.  lingers  is  disposed  to  admit.  His  estimate  of  Howe'i 
merits  and  defects  as  a  w  riter,  is  substantially  just ;  we  cannot 
but  avow  our  o])inion,  however,  or  feeling,  that  he  has  exaggerated 
his  defects  of  taste,  ‘  the  pc>verty  of  his  diction  and  ruggedness  of 
‘  his  stvle.'  We  cannot  subscribe  to  the  criticism,  though  at- 
tributcxl  to  a  high  authority,  the  late  Uobert  Hall,  who  valued 
Howe  alM)ve  all  other  divines,— that  he  l)etraycd  as  a  writer  ‘an 
‘  innate  inaptitude  for  discerning  minute  graces  and  proprielie?.' 
‘  Hroken  metaphors  and  trivial  allusions'*  may  In'  found  in  llowe'g 
writings;  but  they  are  by  no  means  a  characteristic  feature;  nor 
can  we  hold  him  resjxmsiblc  for  the  absurd  ])unctuation  by  which 
his  ])rinted  works  are  dishgured,  and  the  sense  often  ohseured. 
Mr.  Rogers  is  anxious,  by  these  large  and,  as  it  appears  to  w, 
excessive  admis>ions,  to  forewarn  the  modern  reader  of  the  de¬ 
fects  which  might  otherwise  lead  him  to  turn  away  from  these  in¬ 
valuable  writings  with  disgust.  Even  so  forewarned,  he  remarks, 
the  reader  must  expect  to  relish  them  only  after  repeated  perusal. 

*  Ho  must  learn  to  look  at  what  is  sublime  and  beautiful  in  iltouskl 
itst'lL  abstracted  from  the  forms  of  elegance  and  beautv  in  which  be 
has  often  seen  them  emlMKlied.  Many  have  lK*en  so  little  accustotned 
to  this  ertort  t»f  mind,  have  been  so  long  habituated  to  look  on  the 
metal  only  after  it  has  passed  tlmmgh  the  refining  fires  of  the  furnace, 
that  they  cannot  admire  the  veins  of  precious  ore  which  enrich  the 
pages  of  our  Anihor.  And  even  those  who  do  peruse  his  writingi, 
are  liahle,  for  want  of  such  an  attempt  to  rectify  their  judgment,  to 
underrate  iiuKst  grossly  his  intellectual  greatness.  They  undorstaad 
him,  it  is  true  ;  but  half  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  his  conceptioni 
is  lost  upon  them.*  pp.  IJE  -• 

That  it  requires  a  more  sedulous  and  patient  effort  of  attention 
to  understand  and  relish  the  writings  of  Howe,  and  most  of  the 
writers  of  bis  age,  than  ordinary  readers  now-a-days  arc  disjiosed 
to  make,  wc  freely  admit.  A  want  of  pcrs])icuity  and  a  want  of 
finisli  arc  very  prevailing  defects  in  those  masculine  thinkers. 
Rut  if  readers  who  dcliglit  in  the  casuistry  of  Raxter,  and 
luxuriate  in  the  uncouth  prolixity  of  Owen,  arc  repelled  by  the 
style  of  Howe,  w  c  must  tliink  that  it  is  the  pitch  of  his  thoughts, 
the  originality  of  his  manner  of  thinking,  the  elevated  cast  of  his 
mind,  rather  than  any  infelicities  of  phraseology,  which  con¬ 
stitute  the  true  source  of  the  difficulty  that  is  complained  of  in 
following  him.  Rut  we  may  be  suspected  of  partiality  in  this 
judgement ;  nor  will  we  deny  that  for  Howe'*s  writings  we  haveim- 
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bibed,  l>y  constant  perusal,  a  strong  partiality ;  such  as  the  late 
Mr.  Hall  avowed,  when,  in  conversation  with  the  Author  of  this 
volume,  he  said,  that  ‘  he  had  derived  more  benefit,  as  a  minister, 

*  tmm  the  Works  of  Howe,  than  from  those  of  all  other  divines 
‘  pul  together.'*  To  our  conceptions,  Howe  stands  apart  from  all 
bis  contemporaries,  invcstc'd  with  the  same  iKHruliarity  of  moral 
grandeur  and  loveliness,  as  the  Beloved  l)i8ciplc  among  the 
A|K>stles,  whom  in  spirit  he  so  closely  resembled ;  while  in  his 
writings,  there  is  more  of  heaven,  a  brighter  ajwcalypse  of  the 
hiture  blessedness,  than  in  any  other  uninspired  compositions. 

Of  the  beautifully  prinU^l  edition  of  his  \Vorks  from  the  Bun¬ 
gay  pre.'^s,  in  a  form  so  convenient  to  the  theological  student,  we 
nml  only  say,  that,  though  the  punctuation  is  still  very  defective, 
it  is  the  best,  as  well  as  the  cheapest,  that  has  hitherto  been  given 
t(»  the  public;  and  that  Mr.  (*hilds  has  deserved  the  cordial 
thanks  of  the  religious  world  by  the  service  he  has  rendered  in 
uiuiertiiking  it. 


Art.  II. — Xarmtive  of  a  Residence  in  Koordistnn,  and  on  ihe  Site  of 
Ancient  Xinevc/i ;  u  ith  .Tournal  of  a  A^oyage  down  the  Tigris  to 
Hagilad,  and  an  Account  of  a  A’^isit  to  Shirauz  and  Persopolis. 
By  llio  late  Claudius  James  Rich,  Ksq.,  the  Hon.  E.  I.  Comnuny’s 
Resident  at  Bagdad.  Edited  by  his  AVidow\  In  two  Volumes, 
8vo.,  pp.  xxxiv,  BOB,  Maps  and  Plates.  Price  30f.  London,  1B36. 

^HKSE  volumes,  which  contain  a  description  of  districts  rarely 
visited  by  Europeans,  and  l)etter  known  to  history  than  to 
geogra])hy,  are  all  that  exist  of  a  work  begun  by  Mr.  Uich  on  a 
very  extensive  scale.  Had  he  lived  to  execute  the  picture  of 
which  this  Journal  is  the  Sketch,  it  would  have  been  one  of  the 
most  complete  and  valuable  geographical  memoirs  that  we  possess, 
as  relating  both  to  the  country  and  its  inhabitants;  and  the  Au¬ 
thors  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  language  and  manners  of 
the  people,  would  have  enahlctt  them  to  throw  in  much  general 
information  of  a  novel  and  amusing  character.  As  it  is,  the' 
|)aj)ers  now  published  ‘  record  chiefly  those  particulars  which  he 
‘  noted  down  at  once,  lest  they  should  esca|>c  liis  memory,  and 
‘the  whole  value  of  which  depended  upon  their  accuracy.’ 
fhese  particulars,  however,  are  not  only  highly  valuable  as  data 
illustrating  the  obscure  topography  of  tlie  region  described,  but, 
being  given  in  a  pleasing  style,  furnish  a  very  entertaining  nar¬ 
rative.  The  public  will  receive  with  interest  this  literary  bequest 
an  eminent  and  accomplished  man,  who  honourably  sustained, 
tn  his  official  capacity,  the  English  name  among  barbarous  Asia¬ 
tics,  and  to  whom  Oriental  literature  is  indebted  for  a  magnificent 
collection  of  MSS.,  coins,  and  antiquities,  which,  by  Parliamentary 
purchase,  now  form  ))art  of  our  national  treasures. 


3^4  Hicirs  Xfirrativr  of  a 

A  brief  notice  of  the  Life  of  Mr.  Uich,  furnished  by  an 
anonymous  friend,  is  prefixed  to  tlie  Narrative ;  and  our  readers 
will  probably  be  pleased  to  leant  a  few  particulars  resprctinj(  the 
Author,  before  we  proceed  to  give  an  account  of  the  contents  of 
this  posthumous  work. 

(Maudius  .lames  Uich  was  born  March  :2U,  17^7^  near  Dijon, 
in  Uurgundy.  While  yet  an  infant,  he  was  carried  to  llristoj, 
where  he  s]H'nt  the  first  years  of  his  life  under  tlic  eye  of  hii 
parents.  At  an  early  age,  he  discovered  an  extraordinary  capa- 
city ;  and  his  ])eculiar  talent  for  mastering  the  diflieulties  of 
foreign  language  began  very  soon  to  develop  itself.  Into  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  Latin  and  (ireek,  he  was  initiated  hy  a  relative;  and 
while  passing  through  the  usual  course  of  instruction,  his  ardour 
in  these  studies  led  him  to  acquire  several  modern  languages, 
without  a  teacher,  by  the  aid  only  of  books.  The  sight  of  some 
Arabic  Manuscri])ts  in  a  ])rivate  library  at  Hristol,  when  he  was 
only  eight  or  nine  years  of  age,  is  believed  to  have  first  wakened 
the  stnmg  passion  for  Oriental  learning  which  had  so  powerful  an 
influence  on  tlie  whole  current  of  his  future  life.  With  the  help 
of  a  grammar  and  dictionary,  and  of  some  manuscripts  lent  him 
by  M  r.  I'ox,  of  Hristol,  he  not  only  learned  to  read  and  write 
Arabic,  hut  to  speak  it  with  considerable  fluency ;  and  by  the 
time  ho  had  attained  his  fifteenth  year,  his  unwearied  application 
had  enabled  him  to  make  considerable  progress  in  Hebrew,  Sy¬ 
riac,  Persian,  and  Turkisli. 

‘  Ah«)nt  this  time,  as  he  w’us  taking  an  evening’s  walk  on  Kingi- 
down,  iinir  Hristol,  ho  happened  to  meet  a  Turk,  and,  la'ing  desirous 

aseertainiiig  whether  his  pronunciation  of  the  'rurkish  w'cre  suf- 
ticientlv  correct  to  Ik*  iinderstiKKl  liy  a  native,  he  addressed  him  in  that 
langnage.  The  Turk,  after  expressing  his  plinisure  and  surprinf  it 
lH'ing>o  niiexpecteilly  accosted  in  his  <»wn  tongue,  informed  him  that 
he  was  a  merchant,  hut  was  then  in  distress,  having  lK*eii  n*cendy 
shipwrivketl  on  the  coast  of  Ireland.  Hesitles  the  satisfaction  arising 
from  his  successful  exjHTiinent,  Mr.  Rich  had  the  still  higher  gratil- 
aition  of  cimtrihuting  tt»  the  stninger’s  relief.* 

*rhc  turn  which  his  studies  had  taken,  led  his  friends,  as  well 
as  himself,  to  hH)k  to  India  as  the  fittest  sphere  for  the  cxertwo 
of  his  talents;  and  in  ltt()3,  he  was  ap|)ointed,  through  the  in¬ 
terest  of  a  friend,  to  a  cadetcy  in  the  Company's  military  service. 
A  letter  from  the  late  Hev.  HolKTt  Hall  to  his  friend  Sir  James 
Mackintosh,  rt'commcnding  the  young  cadet  to  his  favourable 
notice,  is  alike  characteristic  of  the  distinguished  writer,  and  bn- 
nourable  as  a  testimony  to  the  impression  which  Mr.  Rich  W 
at  that  early  |>eriiKl  made  on  those  who  knew  him,  hy  his  acquire¬ 
ments  .md  engaging  manners. 
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*  “  Shefforil,  near  Cambridge,  Dec.  110,  1803. 

*•••••» 

*  ••  Mav  I  take  ibo  lilierty,  l»ef<»re  I  close,  of  rect>mmending  to  your 
attfiiiion  a  youiiff  pMitleman  of  the  name  of  Rich,  who  is  going’ out 
tn  the  sjime  fleet  as  you,  as  a  cadet,  to  B<»mbay.  He  is  of  Bristol, 
uhore  I  had  the  |>leasim»  lately  of  swing  him.  He  is  a  most  extraor- 
diiiarv  young  man.  With  little  oV  no  assistance,  he  has  made  himself 
tequuinted  with  many  languages,  particularly  with  the  languages  of 
the  Hast.  Besides  Latin,  Grct*k,  and  many  of  the  miMlern  languages, 
he  has  made  himself  master  of  the  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Persian,  Arabic, 
and  is  n(»t  without  some  knowledge  of  the  Chinese,  which  he  began  to 
decipher  when  he  was  but  fourteen.  He  is  now  seventwn.  He  has 
lonj;  had  a  most  vehement  dt'sire  to  go  to  India,  with  the  ho|H‘  of 
liein^  able  t(»  indulge  his  passion  for  eastern  literature ;  and  after 
many  dithcnlties,  he  has  at  length  succtMHled  in  Iwiiig  appointed  to  the 
Mtuation  of  cadet.  lie  is  a  young  man  of  giKnl  family,  and  of  most 
rnipiging  person  and  address.  His  name,  1  Indieve  I  inentiontHl  Ije- 
fore,  is  Rich.  If  it  is  cemsistenC  with  your  views  to  honour  him  with 
your  countenance,  he  will  not,  I  am  almost  certain,  give  you  any 
n*ason  to  repent  of  your  kindness  and  condescension."  ' 

This  young  man  ultimately  became  the  son-in-law  of  the 
distinguished  jurist  to  whom  he  was  thus  kindly  recommended, 
lie  did  not,  however,  go  out  with  Sir  .lames  as  cadet.  His  ac¬ 
quirements  having  attracted  the  notice  of  Mr.  (now  Sir  Charles) 
Wilkins,  during  his  attendance  at  the  East  India  House,  he  was 
appointed  to  a  writership  on  the  Bombay  establishment,  which 
changed  his  destination  from  the  military  to  the  civil  branch  of 
the  service ;  and  in  order  to  enable  him  to  perfect  his  knowledge 
of  the  Arabic  and  Turkish  languages,  he  was  attached  as  secre¬ 
tary  to  Mr.  Lock,  then  proceeding  to  Eg>’pt  as  Consul-general. 
Early  in  1804,  Mr.  Rich  embarked  in  the  Hindostan  store-ship, 
to  join  Mr.  Imck  in  the  Mediterranean.  T'hat  vessel  took  fire 
in  the  Bay  of  Rosas ;  and  lie  escapeil  with  the  crew  to  the  coast 
of  Catidonia,  whence  he  travelled  into  Italy,  and  spent  some 
lime  in  that  country,  in  order  to  make  himself  master  of  its  lan- 
guagi‘.  Mr.  Lock  died  at  Malta,  liefore  he  liad  entered  on  his 
mission ;  and  Mr.  Rich,  being  allowed  by  the  Court  of  Directors 
to  prosecute  his  travels  in  the  manner  most  conducive  to 
his  main  object,  proceeded  from  Malta  to  Constantinople  and 
Smyrna. 

*  While  sailing  up  the  Archipelago,  a  suspicious-looking  vessel  was 
one  day  observed  bearing  towards  that  in  which  he  was  a  passenger. 
It  was  believed  to  be  a  pirate,  and  every  thing  was  made  ready  for  a 
desperate  defence.  On  her  nearer  approach,  however,  she  was  dis¬ 
covered  to  Ik‘  a  Turkish  mercliantman,  when  Mr.  Rich  and  several 
others  w  ent  alioard.  He  had  not  been  long  on  the  deck,  when  one  of 
the  Turks  who  was  richly  dressed,  eyed  him  so  steadfastly  for  some 
time  as  Xo  <'xcite  his  ]mrticular  attention.  At  length  the  Turk  ad- 
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ilre«seil  him,  sayiiig,  “Sir,  1  know  you."  “  .\iid  ],*'  replied  Mf. 
llich,  “  have  seen  you  bef»re.**  An  explanation  followed.  It  wa* 
man  whom  he  had  assisted  when  in  distress  in  Hristu!.' 

After  residing  for  some  time  ut  Smyrna  and  Alexandria,  Mr. 
Ric-h  left  Kgypt  in  IHOJ,  and,  in  the  diHguise  of  a  Mainlook, 
made  his  way  over-land  through  Palestine,  Syria,  and  I)inrl)ekir 
to  the  Persian  Gulf,  whence  he  embarked  for  Ronihav.  At 
Damascus,  confiding  in  his  knowledge  of  th?  'Turkish  language 
and  manners,  he  ventured  to  enter  the  grand  mosque  with  the 
great  boily  of  pilgrims  assembled  there;  an  act  which  would  have 
cost  him  his  life,  had  he  been  detected  to  be  a  Christian.  llh 
host,  ‘  an  honest  Turk,'  captivated  with  his  address,  inlreatcd 
him  to  settle  in  that  city,  ‘  offering  him  his  interest  and  hu 
‘  daughter  in  marriage.'  Mr.  Rich  arrived  at  Roinhay  in  Sept. 
UIO7,  where  his  letters  of  introduction  procured  him  a  hospitable 
invitation  from  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  then  Recorder  of  that 
Presidency;  and  he  had  not  been  long  domesticated  in  the  family, 
before  a  mutual  attachment  was  formed  between  him  and  Miw 
Mackintosh,  the  result  of  which  Sir  James  thus  announces  in  i 
letter  to  his  friend  Hall : — ‘  Rich,  whom  you  recommended  tome, 
‘  is  become  my  son-in-law’ ;  and  he  is  indeed  a  son-in-law  to 
‘  whom  the  fondest  parent  may  gladly  entrust  his  child '  Shortly 
after  his  arrival  at  Romhay,  the  urgent  necessities  of  the  public 
called  for  a  Resident  at  Ragdad  ;  and  Mr.  Rich,  though  not  yet 
twenty-four,  was  acknowledged  to  be  the  fittest  person  to  occupy 
the  station.  Parly  in  1808,  lie  set  out  for  his  Residency  ;  and 
he  spent  about  six  years  at  Ragdad,  with  no  Kurojican  society 
but  that  of  his  wife  and  Mr.  I  line,  the  surgeon  to  ilie  Residency, 
it  was  during  these  years,  that  he  commenced  his  valuable  col¬ 
lection  t)f  Oriental  MSS.  and  antiquities;  and  in  his  Memoirs  on 
the  Ruins  of  Rahyhui,  he  gave  to  the  public  the  fruits  of  hii 
observations  and  researches  in  an  excursion  to  that  interesting 
site.  The  state  of  his  health  compelled  him,  at  the  end  of  1813, 
to  leave  the  Residency  for  change  of  climate.  He  repaired  with 
M  rs.  Rich  to  ( 'onstantinople ;  thence  travelled,  by  way  of 
\  ienna  lo  l*aris,  and  en»ssing  the  Aljis  to  Trieste,  rcturiuxl  to 
the  Levant,  and  reached  Ragdad  by  the  over-land  route  from  the 
Ottoman  capital.  Resuming  his  former  pursuits,  he  remained 
iH’tween  five  and  six  years  more  at  the  Residency.  The  Tour 
into  Koordistan,  described  in  these  volumes,  he  undertook  in 
1820  for  the  benefit  of  his  health.  He  was  about  to  proceed  to 
Roinhay,  where  he  had  U'cn  appointed  to  an  imjiortant  officf, 
when  a  violent  and  unprovoked  attack  was  made  upon  the  Re¬ 
sidency  by  tlie  orders,  or  with  the  connivance,  of  the  Pashi. 
This,  Mr.  Rich  succeeded  in  repelling  by  force  of  arms;  ind 
then  niovrd  down  lo  Russoia,  until  due  rc]>arntion  offered. 
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While  there  awaiting  instructiona  from  Government,  he  resolved 
upon  making  an  excursion  to  Shirks  and  Persepolis.  At  Shiraux, 
the  cholera  morlnis  was  raging  with  such  violence  that  six  thou- 
and  inhabitants,  out  of  a  population  of  4(),(X)0,  were  carried  off 
in  a  few  days.  'Phe  prince-govemiw,  with  his  court  and  all  the 
chief  pi'ople,  dcd  the  city.  Mr.  Uich 

I  refustnl  to  quit  the  jdace,  and  continued  nobly  to  exert  himself  to 
quiet  the  nlarin  of  the  inhabitants,  and  to  assist  the  sick  and  dying, 
llifc  time  for  many  days  was  chiefly  emphiyed  in  visiting  them,  and 
idniluisteriiig  the  necessary  medicines.  The  tribute  of  gratitude  and 
resjH'ct  which  he  receive<l  from  the  multitudes  whom  he  assisted,  was 
most  gratifying  to  his  heart.  But  the  disease  was  alrinidy  working  in 
his  own  veins,  ('^n  leaving  the  bath  on  the  *4th  of  Octolier,  symptoms 
(if  cholera  aj>]H*ared  ;  and,  in  spite  of  every  assistance  and  care,  he  ex- 
|iired  on  the  following  morning,  lie  was  interred  in  the  Jehan-Xunra, 
uiie  of  the  niyul  gardens,  in  which  he  lived  at  the  time,  where  a  monu- 
iiu’iit  has  since  l)een  erected  to  his  memory.* 

Thus  suddenly,  in  the  prime  of  life, — be  was  only  in  !iis  tbirty- 
Hfih  year, — was  this  accomplished  and  amiable  man  arrested  in 
his  honourable  career,  at  the  moment  that  advancement  was 
opening  before  him.  The  Writer  of  the  anonymous  notice  thus 
laconically,  but  emphatically,  sums  up  bis  character. 

‘  Ilis  affections  were  warm  and  active.  lie  was  the  most  steady 
and  sincere  of  friends.  He  w'as  the  fondest  of  husbands.  His  sense 
of  religion  was  dccp-riMited.  His  force  of  character  enabled  him  to 
nwav  and  guide  those  among  whom  he  w'as  placed.  Never*  did  the 
British  character  attain  so  high  a  degree  of  eminence  in  Turkish  Ara¬ 
bia  as  when  he  presided  at  Bagdad,' 

Mr.  Bicb  left  behind  him  a  considerable  number  of  manu- 
icripth.  The  contents  of  these  volumes  are,  first,  his  Journal  of 
a  Kcsiclcnce  in  Koordistan,  with  an  Appendix  of  Documents 
illustrative  of  the  topography,  history,  aud  dialects  of  the  couii- 
tiy;  secondly,  the  Continuation  of  his  Journal,  describing  his 
j  •urney  fn»m  Sulimania  to  Mousul,  his  examination  of  the  Buiiis 
of  Nineveh,  his  voyage  down  the  Tigris  to  Bagdad,  and  his  final 
departure  from  that  city  for  Bussora.  Three  JiCtters  carry  on 
the  narrative  of  his  travels  in  Persia  up  to  the  day  before  his 
fatal  seizure.  A  second  Appendix  comprises  NoUfs  on  the  Battle 
of  Arbela,  and  a  variety  of  routes  and  otiicr  details  illustrating 
the  geograjdiy  of  the  basin  of  the  Tigris.  There  is  given,  in  the 
Appendix  to  the  first  volume,  a  Fragment  of  a  Journal  kept  by 
Mrs.  Rich,  from  Bagdad  to  Sulimania :  the  reader  will  wish  slic 
had  carried  it  on  during  the  whole  journey,  as  it  su^rplies  many 
interesting  particulars,  of  which  we  shall  avail  ourselves  in  giving 
a  brief  abstract. 
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As  Mr.  Rich  deemed  it  proper  to  travel  in  his  official  capacity, 
Mrs.  Rich  was  ohligeil,  in  conformity  to  Oriental  etiquette,  to 
}>erform  the  journey  in  a  covered  litter  (takhf^revau)^  attended 
by  women  servants  and  all  the  state  of  a  haram,  and  to  keep, 
during  each  day's  march,  at  a  respectful  distance  from  her  bus- 
hand's  retinue.  "I'liis  consistetl  of  several  officers  and  servants 
of  the  Hesidency,  and  a  l)ody-guard  of  twenty-five  sepoys:  form¬ 
ing  a  strong  party  of  between  fifty  and  sixty,  composed  of  Christ¬ 
ians,  Jews,  Turks,  Armenians,  IVrsians,  and  Indians.  On  the 
17th  of  A])ril,  their  jtuirney  properly  commenced  from  a  garden- 
house  in  the  vicinity  of  Hagdad.  After  lK*ing  much  impeded  by 
unusual  torrents  of  rain,  which  converted  the  Hat  country  into 
mud  and  water,  and  in  some  places  rendered  it  necessary  to  de- 
viate  from  the  pnquT  road,  the  party  reached  on  the  24th  the 
1  lamrcen  hills.  This  is  a  long,  low  range  of  sand  stone  formation ; 
its  northern  face  com]>oscd  of  sand  and  pebbles,  whicb  apiH'ars  to 
be  the  first  step  of  tlie  ascent  from  the  burning  ])lains  of  Irak 
Arabi.  'Fhe  next  day,  they  reached  Kifri,  where  Mr.  Rich  was 
sur])rised  to  find  a  small  community  of  Jews,  who  have  a  syna¬ 
gogue.  Near  this  town,  an  ancient  site  is  indicated  by  extensive 
vestiges  of  buildings  and  se])ulchral  mounds  and  excavations, 
which  the  inhabitants  attribute  to  the  (ibiaours  or  infidels.  Gold 
and  silver  coins  are  frecpicntly  found  here,  which  the  villagers 
immediately  melt  down.  Mr.  Rich  was  not  able  to  obtain  any 
of  them,  to  ascertain  the  age  or  dynasty  to  which  they  belong; 
but  the  sepulchral  j.irs  or  urns  dug  out  of  a  lofty  mound,  per¬ 
fectly  resemble  those  found  at  Seleucia  and  Babylon,  and  })oint 
to  the  Sossanian  times.  The  ruins  extend  about  a  mile  in  length. 
At  Kski  Kifri  (Old  Kifri),  two  hours  s.w'.  of  the  present  town, 
are  other  ancient  vestiges.  An  immense  .artificial  mount  form* 
a  cons])icuous  object,  resembling  the  Mujefihe  in  the  plain  of 
Babylon :  it  is  almut  fiftv-seven  feet  in  height,  and  an  imperfect 
s(juare  of  .alxnit  9()0  feet.  A  small  vault  has  been  discovered  in 
it,  formed  of  co.arse  bricks,  and  containing  m.any  sepulchral  urns.* 
On  the  centre  of  the  mound  is  a  small  burial-place  of  Arabs; 
and  ‘  the  Mussulman  now  confounds  his  dust  with  that  of  the 
‘  fire-worshi])ping  Persian.'  Similar  mounds  are  found  in  all  other 
directions ;  and  it  is  evident  from  the  thickly  scattered  ruins,  that 
a  numerous  plipulation  once  occupied  this  now  desolate  coun- 
tr}\ 

On  leaving  Kifri,  the  children  of  the  village,  Mrs.  Rich  say?, 
followed,  ‘  smothering  us  with  roses.'  The  route  descended  from 
the  Kifri  hills  into  a  large  and  finely  cultivated  plain  occupied 
by  a  Turcom.an  tribe  ;  and,  passing  other  ruins  and  ancient  vea- 
tiges,  led  to  Toozkhoormattee,  a  large  village  situated  near  the 
pass  by  which  the  Ak-soo,  coming  down  from  the  Koordish  mouD- 
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mins,  finds  its  way  into  the  plain  Near  this  village,  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  which  arc  chiefly  Turkish,  of  the  equivocal  sect  of 
Isnmilians,  arc  valuable  naphtha-pits,  which  yield  a  considerable 
itvcniie  to  the  proprietor.  To  the  west  of  the  town  arc  some 
numnds  of  rubbish,  and  one  remarkable  ruin. 

<  On  a  little  square  platform  of  a  building  is  one  pier  of  it  standing, 
of  coarse  masonry,  ajjpareiitly  not  very  ancient.  Further  north  are 
%\x  piers  standing,  forming  part  of  an  oblong  building,  w'hose  direction 
is  east  and  west  ;  and  it  appears  to  have  been  com|)os4*d  of  a  iKniy  and 
two  aisles  or  verandahs.  The  door  is  west  ;  and  another  com»sponding 
rect'ss  or  t)pening  on  the  east,  has  been  supported  on  each  side  by  a 
semi-eireniar  pilaster  or  buttress.  The  whole  has  bet»n  vaulted :  the 
masonry  is  extremely  rude.  I  should  ct»njecture  this  to  have  been  a 
church :  it  greatly  resembles  the  ruins  of  Chaldean  and  Syrian 
churches  I  have  set*n.  The  mounds  are  scattered  about  to  a  great 
extent,  and  prove  this  to  have  been,  at  some  former  jKuiod,  a  consider¬ 
able  place.  ^  ol.  I.,  pp.  31,2. 

Near  'Faook,  the  next  stage,  are  found  some  other  ruins,  which 
are  noticed  by  Olivier,  but  unaccountably  transferred  by  him  to 
'roozkboormattcc.  They  are  of  the  Alohainmcdan  era,  con¬ 
sisting  of  an  old  minaret  of  l)cautiful  brick-work,  and  a  small 
gateway  in  the  taste  of  the  finest  remains  of  the  Khalifatc  of 
Hagdad.  The  ruins  of  a  church  were  pointetl  out,  at  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  about  two  miles  from  the  road ;  but  Mr.  Uich  did  not 
visit  it.  Dakoka,  which  is  represented  by  the  miserable  village 
of  Taook,  was  an  e]nscopal  see  of  the  Chaldeans ;  and  its  bishops 
are  mentioned  at  a  very  early  period. 

Crossing  another  range  of  hills,  of  sand- stone  and  gravel,  the 
route  led  into  the  beautiful  plain  of  Leilan,  which  now  exhibited 
an  ex])anse  of  green,  such  as  ‘  the  poor  llagdadccs'  of  the  party 
had  never  before  l)eheld.  \Vc  must  insert  Mrs.  Rich’s  animated 
description  of  the  scene. 

*  May  3.  We  set  off  at  alwut  half-past  five,  and  had  one  of  the 

1)loasantest  day’s  journeys  I  have  known  for  a  long  time,  over  green 
lilU  and  through  fertile  valleys,  the  pretty  mountain  stream  of  the 
lioilan  meeting  us  every  now  and  then  :  its  pure  waters  gurgled  (»ver 
its  pebbly  bed  ;  its  banks  w'cre  Wdecked  with  trees  and  flowers  of  all 
descriptions,  and  enlivened  by  the  sweet  notes  of  hundreds  of  birds, 
among  which  the  lark  and  the  thrush,  those  well-known  sweet  voices 
of  another  and  a  l)ctter  land,  affected  me  very  powerfully.  Added 
to  all  this,  the  freshness  of  the  air,  the  novelty  of  the  lovely  scene,  and 
the  amazement  of  our  people,  altogether  assured  us  we  really  had 
reached  another  region,  and  were  quitting  the  dreary,  parchra-up, 

*  Tin’s  stream,  and  the  other  waters  from  this  range,  arc  received 
by  the  Adhaym,  which  falls  into  the  Tigris  below  Bagdad. 
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liicLuichuly  |iluiu&  of  Ih&gdad,  where  the  very  sight  of  extensive  grcea 
it  luiwelcume  to  the  tniveller,  as  it  can  only  he  produci*d  by  the  over, 
flowings  of  the  river  Tigris,  or  the  Ciinnls  which  intersect  the  country, 
and  is  consequently  marshy,  wet,  and  unwholesome. 

‘  For  the  tirst  hour  of  o!ir  stage,  we  proceeded  up  the  banks  of  the 
pretty  Leilan,  covered  with  mulberry,  pomegranate,  a  kind  of  dwarf 
poplar,  willow,  and  other  trees ;  betides  that,  in  many  places,  the 
ground  hM>ke<i  dyed  with  the  quantities  of  roses  that  ])erfuintHl  the  air. 

. A  tent  for  us  was  pitched  on  a  little  elevation  above  my  favourite 

river,  which  winding  and  meandering  over  its  |)ebbly  bed,  through 
little  iHJsquets  of  flg-trees,  in uUH*rry -trees,  and  rose-bushes,  together 
with  the  gentle  green  swelling  bank  on  the  opposite  side,  the  ex- 
tremely  fresh  appearance  of  every  thing  around  us,  altogether  made 
me  very  fmthvlic,  as  (Maude  culled  it,  while  he  tried,  though  very  un* 
successfully,  to  conceal  how  very,  very  much  he  sympathized  witli  me. 
But,  from  our  very  long  privation  of  such  a  prospect,  it  appeared  like 
enchantment,  and  affected  us  more  than  the  many  celebrated  s|H)ts  we 
had  visited  in  either  Kngland,  Switzerland,  or  Italy.  We  rambled 
about  the  valley  and  through  the  beautiful  gnwe,  gathering  roses  aud 
wild-flt»wers,  till  suddenly  we  cjime  to  a  triid  rose  hush,  fiir  whieh 
everything  else  was  almndoned,  and  we  almost  worshipped  the  solitanr 
exile,  as  it  seemed,  from  Fngland.*  V’^ol.  I.,  pp.  305,  (). 

It  was  only  now  that  they  could  he  said  to  have  fairly  quitted 
the  dreary  Ghermasevr  (hot  country),  the  name  given  to  the 
tract  between  the  'Tigris  and  iViouut  Zagros ;  and  Mr.  Rich 
seemed,  he  says,  ‘  to  inhale  a  new  existence.'  From  the  summits 
of  the  hills  which  bound  the  valley  of  the  Indian  water  on  the  North, 
the  streams  run  down  to  Koordistan ;  and  the  traveller  passes 
from  the  district  of  Kara  llassan,  which  is  dependent  upon  the 
Pasha  of  Bagdad,  into  the  Koordish  government  of  Sulimania. 
A  bare,  steep,  and  narrow  ridge,  extending  from  x.w.  to  s.k., 
here  aflerds,  by  three  passes,  a  road  from  the  plains  of  Assyria 
into  Koordistan.  'I'he  derhruf  i  Baxiau^  or  Bazian  paSvS,  forms 
a  common  entrance  or  outlet  to  several  valleys,  separated  by 
hills,  which  occupy  the  district  enclosed  by  the  lofty  ridge  of  the 
Bazian  and  Karadagh  mountains  on  the  west,  and  on  the  east, by 
the  Azmir  and  Goodroon  range.  The  valley  of  Sulimania  is  the 
second  of  these,  extending  southward  to  the  foot  of  the  snow-clad 
mountains  of  Avroman,  which  divide  it  on  the  east  from  the 
territory  of  Sinna  (or  Sinendrij),  in  Persian  Koordistan.  These 
are  a  part  of  Mount  Zagros  or  Shahoo,  of  which  the  high  range 
of  the  Kandeel-dagh,  comprising  the  Uewandiz  Akko,  Sikeneh, 

•  The  !^»ple  of  Rewandiz  were  reported  to  Ik?  to  the  last  degree 
Riivnge  and  stupid.  Recent  advices  from  Persia  state,  that  the  present 
Shah  was  alMiut  to  undertake  an  expedition  into  Koordistan,  to  chas* 
tiM'  the>e  intructable  mountaineers,  through  whose  territory  lies  » 
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and  Sam)k-Houliik  mountains,  is  a  prolongation.  Tliese  moun¬ 
tains  form  the  natural  frontier  between  Turkey  and  Persia.  The 
actual  Iwundary  is  frequently  a  small  stream. 

l»ir  Omar  Goodroon,  the  name  given  to  the  snowy  summit 
of  the  hare  rocky  range  extending  from  Keuy-Sanjak  on  the 
K.  to  St’ghirmeh  s.e.,  is  a  very  conspicuous  object  on  approach¬ 
ing  Suliniania.  It  is  said  to  contain  a  glacier,  which  supplies  all 
Kmmlistan  with  ice,  the  store  of  which  is  inexhaustible,  and 
never  melts.  A  fine  view  of  the  range  was  obtained  from  the  sum¬ 
mit  of  a  circular  mound  above  UK)  feet  high,  which  gives  its  name 
to  the  district  of  Tchemtchcmal.  Artificial  mounts  of  this  de¬ 
scription  are  found,  apparently  at  regular  intervals,  throughout 
this  line  of  country,  Mr.  llich  supposes  them  to  have  been 
n)yal  stations  marking  the  progress  of  an  army ;  *  perhaps  that 

*  of  Xerxes,  or  of  Darius  Hystaspes.’  ‘  Perhaps  from  hence,' 
writes  Mrs.  Uich,  R])eaking  of  Tchemtchcmal,  ‘  some  of  the  more 
‘  .incient  Persian  kings,  Cyrus  or  Xerxes,  may  have  surveyed 

*  their  armies  in  the  plain  below  ;  while  at  the  moment  1  am 

*  writing,  a  company  of  Indians,  in  the  English  uniform,  with 
‘  drums  and  lifes,  are  parading  on  the  very  same  spot,  and  march- 
‘  ing  to  a  Scotch  tune !  ’ 

Sulimania,  into  which  Mr.  liich  made  his  public  entry  May  10, 
is  a  miserable-looking  town,  composed  chiefly  of  mud  hovels, 
which  give  it  the  appearance  of  a  large  Arab  village,  but  contain¬ 
ing  among  the  public  buildings  a  handsome  mosque  and  a  very 
fine  bath.  The  town  is  not  quite  fifty  years  old,  and  received  its 
name  from  its  founder,  in  honour  of  Suliman  Pasha,  then 
governor  of  Pagdad.  An  ancient  mound  occupied  the  site.  The 
former  capital  of  the  territory  was  Karatcholan  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Azmir  hills.  Sulimania  contained  at  the  time  of  Mr. 
Rich's  visit,  2()0()  houses  of  Moslem;  130  of*  Jews, .  nine  of 
Chaldean  Christians,  who  have  a  wretched  small  church,  and  five 
of  Armenians,  who  have  neither  priest  nor  church.  There  are 
five  mosques,  six  khans,  and  five  public  baths.  The  Koordish 
inhabitants  are  chiefly  of  the  peasant  caste,  wha  are  described  to 
be  of  a  totally  dift’erent  race  from  the  clansmen  or  military 
Koords.  ‘  The  Turks  call  us  all  Koords,’ .  said  Mahommed 
to  Mr.  Rich,  ‘  and  have  no  conception  of  the  distinction  between 
‘us;  hut  we  are  quite  a  distinct  people  from  the  peasants,  and 
‘  they  have  the  stupidity  which  the  Turks  are  pleas^  to  attribute 

caravan  route.  Kewandiz  is  a  castle  belonging  to  an  indeMndcnt 
Bey,  very  strongly  seated  on  a  lofty  mountain,  (part  of  Mount  Zagros,) 
cut  down  on  one  side  by  the  Zab,  and  on  the  other  side  approachable 
by  narrow  defiles.  A  few  years  ago,  Abbas  Mirza  sent  an  army 
to  reduce  this  fort,  which  was  obliged  to  retreat  with  the  loss  of  its 
artillery. 
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litcLuichuly  pluiust  of  Ragdadi  where  the  very  sight  of  extensive  green 
ii  uiiwelcume  to  the  traveller,  as  it  can  only  be  productnl  by  ihe  over¬ 
flowings  of  the  river  Tigris,  or  the  aumls  which  intersect  the  country, 
and  is  consequently  marshy,  wet,  and  unwholesome. 

‘  For  the  first  hour  of  our  stage,  we  proceeded  up  the  bunks  of  the 
pretty  lA'ilan,  covered  with  mullx'rry,  pomegranate,  a  kind  of  dwarf 
poplar,  willow,  and  other  trees ;  besides  that,  in  many  plact^s,  the 
ground  hH>ked  dyeil  with  the  quantities  of  roses  that  ])erfumed  the  air. 

. A  tent  fur  us  was  pitched  on  a  little  elevation  above  my  favourite 

river,  which  winding  and  meandering  over  its  j)ebbly  lied,  through 
little  bosquets  of  fig-trees,  inullHTry-trees,  and  rose-bushes,  together 
with  the  gentle  green  swelling  bank  on  the  opposite  side,  the  ex- 
tremely  fresh  appearance  of  every  thing  around  us,  altogether  made 
me  very  fmtheliCf  as  ('laude  culled  it,  while  he  tried,  though  very  un¬ 
successfully,  to  conceal  how  very,  very  much  he  sympathized  me. 
But,  from  our  very  long  privation  of  such  a  prospect,  it  appeared  like 
enchantment,  and  affected  us  more  than  the  many  celebrated  s|X)ts  we 
had  visited  in  either  Kngland,  Switzerland,  or  Italy.  We  rambled 
about  the  valley  and  through  the  beautiful  grove,  gatfiering  roses  and 
wild-flowers,  till  suddenly  we  came  to  a  trihi  rose  bushy  for  whieh 
everything  else  was  almndoned,  and  we  almost  worshipped  the  solitary 
exile,  as  it  seemed,  from  Kngland.*  \'ol.  I.,  pp.  355,  fi. 

It  was  only  now  that  they  could  Ik?  said  to  have  fairly  quitted 
the  dreary  iihermasvvr  (hot  country),  the  name  given  to  the 
tract  between  the  'I'igris  and  Mount  Zagros;  and  Mr.  Rich 
seemed,  he  says,  ‘  to  inhale  a  new  existence.'  From  the  summits 
of  thehills  which  bound  the  valley  of  the  Lcilan  water  on  the  North, 
tlic  streams  run  down  to  Koordistan ;  and  the  traveller  passes 
from  the  district  of  Kara  llassan,  which  is  dependent  upon  the 
Paslia  of  Bagdad,  into  the  Koordish  government  of  Sulimania. 
A  hare,  stee]),  and  narrow  ridge,  extending  from  x.w.  to  s.k., 
here  aflords,  hy  three  passes,  a  road  from  the  i)lains  of  Assyria 
into  Koordistan.  *rhe  dcrhnif  i  liaxian^  or  Hazian  pass,  forms 
a  conunon  entrance  or  outlet  to  several  valleys,  separated  hy  low 
hills,  which  occupy  the  district  enclosed  hy  the  lofty  ridge  of  the 
Bazian  and  Karadagh  mountains  on  the  west,  and  on  the  east, by 
the  Azmir  and  (loodroon  range.  The  valley  of  Sulimania  is  the 
second  of  these,  extending  southward  to  the  foot  of  the  snow-clad 
mountains  of  Avroman,  which  divide  it  on  the  east  from  the 
territory’  of  Sinna  (or  Sinendrij),  in  Persian  Koordistan.  These 
jure  a  part  of  Mount  Zagros  or  Shahoo,  of  which  the  high  range 
of  the  Kaiulecl-dagh,  comprising  the  Uewandiz  *,  Akko,  Sikcnch, 

•  The  i)«i>ple  <»f  Rewandiz  were  reported  to  Ik?  to  the  last  degree 
sjivnge  and  stupid.  Recent  advices  from  Persia  state,  that  the  present 
‘Shah  was  alKiut  to  undertake  an  expedition  into  Koordistan,  to  chas- 
tiv'  these  iutmctablc  mountaineers,  through  wliose  territory  lit**  a 
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,11(1  SaiH)k-Houliik  mountains,  is  a  prolongation.  Tliese  moun¬ 
tains  form  the  natural  frontier  between  Turkey  and  Persia.  The 
actual  boundary  is  frequently  a  small  stream. 

pir  Omar  Goodroon,  the  name  given  to  the  snowy  summit 
of  the  hare  rocky  range  extending  from  Keuy-Sanjak  on  the 
V.  to  Seghirmeh  s.e.,  is  a  very  conspicuous  object  on  approach¬ 
ing  Sulimania.  It  is  said  to  contain  a  glacier,  which  supplies  all 
Koonlistan  with  ice,  the  store  of  which  is  inexhaustible,  and 
never  melts.  •  A  fine  view  of  the  range  was  obtained  from  the  sum¬ 
mit  of  a  circular  mound  above  UK)  feet  high,  which  gives  its  name 
to  the  district  of  Tchemtchemal.  Artificial  mounts  of  this  de¬ 
scription  arc  found,  apparently  at  regular  intervals,  throughout 
this  line  of  country.  Mr.  Rich  supposes  them  to  have  been 
nwal  stations  marking  the  progress  of  an  army ;  *  perhaps  that 

*  of  Xerxes,  or  of  Darius  Hystaspes.’  ‘  Perhaps  from  hence,' 
writes  Mrs.  Rich,  speaking  of  Tchemtchemal,  ‘  some  (»f  the  more 
‘  ancient  Persian  kings,  Cyrus  or  Xerxes,  may  have  surveyed 
‘  their  armies  in  the  plain  below  ;  while  at  the  moment  1  am 
‘  writing,  a  company  of  Indians,  in  the  English  uniform,  with 

*  drums  and  fifes,  are  parading  on  the  very  same  s]K)t,  and  march- 
‘  ing  to  a  Scotch  tune ! ' 

Sulimania,  into  which  Mr.  Rich  made  his  public  entry  May  10, 
is  a  miserable-looking  town,  composed  chiefly  of  mud  hovels, 
which  give  it  the  appearance  of  a  large  Arab  village,  but  contain¬ 
ing  among  the  public  buildings  a  handsome  mosque  and  a  very 
fine  hath.  The  town  is  not  quite  fifty  years  old,  and  received  its 
name  from  its  founder,  in  honour  of  Suliman  Pasha,  then 
governor  of  Bagdad.  An  ancient  mound  occupied  the  site.  The 
former  capital  of  the  territory  was  Karatcholan  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Azmir  hills.  Sulimania  contained  at  the  time  of  Mr. 
Uich's  visit,  2000  houses  of  Moslem;  130  of  Jews, .  nine  of 
Chaldean  Christians,  who  have  a  wretched  small  church,  and  five 
of  Armenians,  who  have  neither  priest  nor  church.  There  *are 
five  mosques,  six  khans,  and  five  public  baths.  The  Koordish 
inhabitants  are  chiefly  of  the  peasant  caste,  whaare  described  to 
be  of  a  totally  different  race  from  the  clansmen  or  military 
Koords.  ‘  The  Turks  call  us  all  Koords,’ .  said  Mahommed 
to  Mr.  Rich,  ‘  and  have  no  conception  of  the  distinction  between 
*U8;  hut  we  are  quite  a  distinct  people  from  the  peasants,  and 
‘  they  have  the  stupidity  which  the  TuHcs  are  pleas^  to  attribute 

caravan  route.  Uewandiz  is  a  castle  belonging  to  an  independent 
Bey,  very  strongly  seated  on  a  lofty  mountain,  (part  of  Mount  Zagros,) 
cut  down  on  one  side  by  the  Zab,  and  on  the  other  side  approachable 
^y  by  narrow  defiles.  A  few  years  ago,  Abbas  Mirza  sent  an  army 
to  reduce  this  fort,  which  was  obliged  to  retreat  with  the  loss  of  iu 
trtillerv. 


Uich*ti  Xanuitirf  uf  a 

'  us.'  As  stupid  as  u  Kuord,  is  a  coinmtMi  saying,  it  bei'im 
amon^  the  Turks.  'I'he  treatment  which  the  jx*asaiury  receive' 
Mr.  Rich  remarks,  is  well  adapteil  to  brutify  tlicm  ;  their  condi¬ 
tion  is  most  w  retched ;  and  their  Ki>ordish  masters,  untaught  by 
the  oppression  to  wliich  they  are  themsidves  subject  from  the 
higher  ])owcrs,  Turkish  or  Persian,  cannot  he  hrouglu  to  feci 
either  shame  or  compunctimi  for  their  cruelty  to  their  |K)or  de¬ 
pendents.  It  may  he  doubted,  however,  whether  the  lowland 
KcN)rds  deserve  the  contem})tuou8  estimate  which  their  highland 
lords  affect  to  entertain  t)f  their  natural  capacity.  'I'lie  difieri'nce 
of  physiognomy  In'tween  the  two  races,  Mr.  Rich  says,  is  per¬ 
fectly  distinguishable.  The  peasant  Ktmrd  has  a  much  softer  and 
more  regular  countenance,  with  features  sometimes  ‘  (piite  (irecian.' 

‘  The  clansman  is  hard-featured,  with  a  thick,  prominent  forehead, 

‘  al)rupt  lines,  and  eyes  sunk  in  his  head,  which  are  usually  fixed 
‘  in  a  kind  of  stare.  Light  grey,  and  even  blue,  is  a  common 
‘  colour  for  the  eyes.'  (hie  would  not  infer  from  this  description 
intellectual  su]>eriority.  The  clansman  may  easily  Iw  known  too, 
Mr.  Rich  adds,  by  a  firm  stc))  and  o]H'n,  determined  manner.  ‘At 
*  the  first  glance  you  can  tell  that  they  are  the  lords  of  the  country.' 
"I'he  clannish  Koords  In  ar  no  ])ro])ortion  to  the  |K‘asant  race  in 
numlxTs,  the  latter  In'ing  as  four  or  even  five  to  one.  The  clans 
are  of  tw  o  sorts ;  those  who  are  settled  in  ])articular  districts,  of 
whom  there  are  supposed  to  he  about  .‘i()0()  families  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Sulimania,  and  the  wandering  or  encamping  clans,  who 
amount  to  about  10, (HK)  families,  consisting,  on  an  average,  of  seven 
]H*rsons  to  a  tent.  Among  the  latter  is  the  tribe  or  clan  of  Zend, 
rendered  famous  by  the  elevation  of  Kerim  Khan,  its  chief,  to  the 
throne  of  Persia,  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  The 
Zend  gave  way  to  the  Kajar  tribe  in  the  reigning  dynasty  *.  One 
of  the  most  powerful  Koordish  clans  is  that  of  the  Jafs,  of  whom 
there  are  twelve  branches ;  and  under  their  protection  are  frag¬ 
ments  of  all  the  tribes  of  Loristan  and  Persian  Koordistan. 
'I'liey  live  in  tents,  encam])ing  during  summer  on  the  high  moun¬ 
tains  which  form  the  frontier  of  the  territory  of  Sinna,  and  de¬ 
scending,  in  winter,  to  the  banks  of  the  Dialu.  They  are  a  fine- 
looking  ]H'ople,  hut  are  esteemed  exceetlingly  uncivilized  and  ba^ 
hurous,  even  by  the  other  Koords.  It  is  evident,  indeed,  that 
quite  as  marked  a  distinction  subsists  between  tlie  different  clans, 
tis  iRlween  the  clansmen  and  the  ]>casant  Koords,  who  form  the 
settled  population.  T'he  dwellers  in  tents  and  the  dwellers  in 
walls,  have  in  all  parts  of  the  Last,  from  time  immemorial,  been  at 
variance ;  and  the  distinction  between  the  Arab  Redoween  and 
the  Arab  frfinhy  exactly  answers  to  tliat  which  subsists  in  Koor- 


Tlu*  Kujar  triln*  is  Turkish  or  Turkman,  not  Koordish. 
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(listan  lx»lweon  the  Sipnh  or  soldiers,  and  the  Gaormi  or  |)easant8. 
The  townsman  Iwasts  of  his  city  :  the  tribesman  of  his  ^nealogy, 
for,  havinf?  no  fixed  locality,  his  clan  is  his  country.  The  atti^h- 
ment  of  tlie  Koords  to  their  chiefs  is  very  strong. 

*  III  Hugdail,  they  live  with  their  masters  in  the  most  miserable 
exile,  struggling,  without  a  murmur,  with  every  sort  of  privation  and 
suffering,  (ientlemeii  who,  in  their  own  country,  have  a  horse  hand- 
M>nielv  caparisoned,  and  a  servant,  are  seen  in  Bagdad  in  rags ;  and  are 
fn^tueiitly  known  to  work  as  |H)rters  or  water-carriers,  that  they  may 
take  their  day’s  wages  to  their  masters,  to  contribute  to  his  8uptH>rt. 
When  the  brother  of  Abdurrahman  Pasha  died  in*  Bagdad,  one  ot  his 
Hoards  was  standing  on  the  terrace  or  Hat  roof  of  the- house,  at  the 
muinent  his  master  expired.  “  What !  ”  said  he  ;  “  is  the  Bey  dead  ? 
Then  I  will  not  live  another  moment !  *’  And  immediately  he  threw 
himself  off  the  top  of  the  house,  and  was  dashetl  to  pieces.  I  have 
often  heard  this  anecdote  related  in  Bagdad.  Yet,  an  exile  in  Bag¬ 
dad  is  what  the  K<M>rds  most  dread,  and  even  their  attachment  is  not 
always  ])r(H)f  against  its  terrors.  Poverty  and  privation  they  can  en¬ 
dure  with(»ut  a  murmur,  but  the  burning  wastes  of  Arabia  are  to  them, 
they  say,  truly  dreadful.  The  other  day,  when  Koord  Suliman  Pasha 
very  findishly  allowed  himself  to  be  inveigled  into  ikigdad  once  more, 
after  having  re]H'atedly  had  proofs  of  the  falst‘h(HKl  and  treachery'  of  the 
Pasha,  some  of  his  Beyzadehs,  or  gentlemen  of  the  first  rank,  came  to 
him,  and  told  him,  that  they  were  ready  to  undergo  any  thing  for  his 
sake  but  the  hornirs  of  a  long  protracted  Bagdad  exile,  and  that  they 
desired  leave  to  depart  and  seek  their  fortunes  with  the  other  princes 
of  the  Siinie  family  in  KtMirdistan.  When  their  masters  are  in  |H>wer, 
they  distribute  the  best  part  of  the  lands  among  these  their  faithful 
followers,  and,  besides,  make  them  continual  presents  of  horses  and 
arms.  K haled  Pasha  told  me,  that  when  he  was  de|K)sed  from  the 
government  of  Keuy  Sanjiak,  his  gentlemen  came  to  him  with  their 
silver-mounted  trappings  and  silver  hors<?-furniture,  which  they  laid 
down  In  fore  him,  telling  him  that  he  was  now  going  into  exile  at  Bagdad, 
where  they  would  follow  him,  but  w'here  they  would  have  no  need  of 
such  finery  ;  and  that  they  therefore  requested  he  w'ould  use  the  silver 
to  provide  himself  w'ith  funds.*  Vol.  I.,  pp.  B7>  BB. 

Further  on,  we  find  the  following  curious  and  interesting  par¬ 
ticulars  of  some  of  the  principal  Koordish  clans. 

*  Among  the  reigning  families  in  Koordistan,  that  of  Bahdinan, 
whosi*  ca])ital  is  Amadia,  (called  by  the  natives  Kkbudan,)  is  the 
noblest,  and  is  even  hxiked  U]Nm  as  something  saintly,  deriving  its 
origin  from  the  caliphs;  but,  from  the  ancient  name  of  the  family,  it 
dates  jMHsibly  from  a  much  more  remote  antiquity.  No  ]>er8on  dares 
use  the  same  vessel  or  pipe  as  is  used  by  the  prince  of  this  family  ;  not 
even  his  own  pijie-liearer  for  the  jmrjiose  of  lighting  or  trying  it  for 
his  master.  Mis  person  is  so  sacred,  that,  in  the  fiercest  Isittle  among 
tribes,  their  arms  would  fall  from  their  hands  if  he  approached  them. 
Yet,  he  has  little  or  no  power  over  the  savage  und  warlike  clans  which 
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c<inipo!»e  hin  people ;  anil  lie  receivi»H  nuthiii^  from  the  revenue5  of  bk 
own  estates.  Should  he  want  a  sum  of  money  for  any  extraordintrr 
exijfencVt  he  mounts  his  mule  and  goes  round  to  the  chiefs  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  clans,  lH‘Coming  a  >ww«///Vr,  or  guest,  for  a  night  with  each  of 
them  ;  when,  by  the  laws  of  hospitality  they  cannot  refuse  his  request* 
and  in  the  morning  when  he  departs,  the  chief  with  whom  he  hm 

fmssed  the  night,  makes  up  a  small  sum  as  a  voluntary  olFering  to 
lim. 

‘  He  affects  the  state  of  the  latter  Ahasside  caliphs.  He  alwats 
sits  alone.  \  servant  brings  in  his  dinner,  and  then  li'avi‘s  him  till  fie 
has  finished  it.  After  having  eaten  enough,  he  siiuHtlhs  the  dish  orcr, 
that  no  one  may  see  wliat  part  he  has  eaten.  He  then  calls  a  single  at¬ 
tendant,  who  removes  the  dinner,  brings  him  tlie  l)asin  and  ewer  to  n-ash, 
supplies  him  with  a  pipe,  and  then  Knives  him  alone  again.  The  Pashi 
is  very  well  dressed,  something  in  the  fashion  of  Mousul,  with  a  ('ash- 
mere  shawl  on  his  head,  wound  nuind  a  n‘d  cap  which  hangs  down 
liehind,  and  is  called  a /e.v.T.  When  he  holds  a  divan,  first  the  hiahya^nr 
prime  minister,  enters  and  salutes  the  Pasha  with  an  inclination  of  the 
ImhI}'  in  the  Persian  manner,  si»ating  himself  at  a  respectful  distance. 
*rhe  chief  of  the  ]Men>ori  tril>e  next  folhiws,  and  takes  his  seat  hjr 
the  side  of  the  K'uihtfa ;  then  tlm  other  resident  chiefs  of  clans,  in  the 
order  of  the  rank  of  their  clans.  l*ipes  are  then  brought  at  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Pasha.  Only  one  servant  is  allowed  to  enter,  who  dis¬ 
tributes  the  pipes ;  and  when  tlie  Pasha  \vishes  the  divan  to  break  up, 
he  onlers  coffin*.  The  hahvnjefy  or  coffee-maker,  hsiks  through  the 
window,  sees  how  many  are  present,  fills  as  many  cups  with  coffee, 
and  arranges  them  on  a  tray  which  he  brings  in  and  hands  in  succession; 
after  which  they  all  go  aw'uy,  except  it  please  the  Pasha  to  order  any 
particular  |>ersi>n,  with  whom  he  may  have  business,  to  stop.  It  seems 
the  grandeur  of  the  Hahdinan  prince,  to  render  himself  as  inaccessible 
and  invisible  as  t>ossible.  The  Heblh'h  chief,  on  the  contrary,  is  expected 
to  make  himself  as  public  as  he  can  ;  and  he  has,  indeed,  seldom  an 
hour  to  himself. 

‘  Some  of  the  Bahdinan  princes,  the  father  of  the  present  one  for 
instance,  have  even  covered  their  lirads  w'ith  a  veil  whenever  they  rode 
out,  that  iu»  pn)fane  eve  might  see  their  countenance ;  and  this,  we 
learn  from  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  was  the  practice  of  the*  later  Caliphs 
of  Bagdad.  The  uniform  of  the  Pasha’s  own  otticers  and  servants 
is  a  black  jacket,  made  of  abba  stuff,  manufactured  at  ^lousul,  with 
gold  frogs.  All  wear  the  many-coloured  striped  trowsers  which  are 
the  supreme  Ixm  ton  in  Amadia  and  Julamerk. 

‘  Tlie  Pasha  when  he  giH»8  a-hunting,  changes  his  dress  at  a  hunting- 
box  of  his,  near  Amadia,  for  one  of  a  mountaineer  of  low’cr  rank,  in 
which  he  cUnibers  the  cliffs,  and  lies  in  w'ait  for  the  w  ild  goat,  ob¬ 
serving  never  to  shout  one  younger  than  four  years.  Their  agt  w 
i^sily  recognised  by  the  practised  eve,  even  at  a  distance,  by  their 
horns.  This,  and  snaring,  shooting,  or  hawking  the  red-legged  par¬ 
tridge.  is  the  only  sport  in  the  territory  of  Amadia,  which  is  too  moun¬ 
tainous  to  admit  of  exercise  on  horseback. 

*  The  air  of  Amadia  is  hot  and  unwholesome  in  the  summer ;  at  which 
pi'riinl  all  the  inhabitants  retire  to  their  ^nylaky  or  summer  quarters, 
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•bout  two  hours  and  a  half  from  the  town,  in  an  elcvattnl  sitnathin,  where 
there  is  snow  all  the  Kunimer.  Here  the  Pasha  has  a  country  house, 
aud  the  ))eople  make  tchardaks,  A  strong  guard  is  obliged  to  be 
kept,  for  Knir  (»f  incursions  from  the  Tiyari,  an  inde}>endent  Christian 
tribe  of  the  Chaldean  nation,  who  arc  much  dreaded  by  all  the  Ma¬ 
hometans. 

i  «  Ikvsides  that  of  Bahdinan,  there  are  other  ancient  and  once  power¬ 
ful  families,  who  have  ruletl  over  different  portions  of  Koordistan. 
The  family  of  Ihuittan,  which  commands  the  district  of  the  same 
name,  is  a  respi‘ctable  family,  but  greatly  reduced  in  consideration  and 
inrtiionce.  Their  ciipital  is  Jezira,  which  is  said  to  l)e  now  in  a  very 
ruinous  condition.  The  district  of  Tor  is  between  Jezira  and  Mardin, 
hut  independent  of  Imth.  The  Soran  family  was  very  ancient,  and 
once  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  families  of  Koordistan,  the  whole  of 
which  country  it  possessed.  Its  capital  was  llareer,  where  many  of 
iheir  monuments  may  still  be  seen,  of  a  very  superior  style  of  architec¬ 
ture  to  any  other  in  Koordistan  of  any  age.  This  family  is  become 
extinct,  and  out  of  its  ruins  rose  the  Bebbt'h  family,  with  several 
others,  wlio  had  Inxm  feudal  chiefs  under  the  Soraiis.  ()f  this  number 
I  is  the  family  of  Keuy  Sanjiak,  xvhich  was  a  banner  of  the  Sorans.  It 
has  since  lK*en  expelled  from  Keuy  Sanjiak,  which  is  now  governed  by 
i  the  lk‘blH*hs.  Tlie  Bebbehs  were  feudal  chiefs  of  Pizhden,  under  the 
i  Sorans,  and  their  capital  at  that  time  was  Darishmana,  but  which  is 
now  a  miserable  village  of  about  eighteen  houses.  The  Bebbeh  family 
was  formerly  much  more  formidable  than  it  is  now,  especially  after  the 
accession  of  (dd  Suliman  Pasha  to  the  government  of  Bagdad,  when  the 
most  part  of  the  country,  as  far  as  Zeiigabad,  Mendeli,  and  Bedran 
Jess;in,  was  subjected  to  the  chief  of  the  Bebbehs ;  Altoon  Kiupri, 
and  Arhil.  being  likewise  under  his  authority ;  aud  even  Sinna,  a 
province  of  Koordistan,  which  is  generally  under  the  dominion  of 
rersiu.’  \’^ol.  I.,  pp.  IjB — 7«  • 


Sinna  or  Sinciulrij,  wliich  gives  its  name  to  that  part  of  Persian 
Koordistan  under  the  government  of  the  Vali,  (a  tributary  Khan 
or  prince  is  a  town  containing  Iwtween  four  and  five  thousand 
families,  in  the  district  of  llassanubad.  Mr.  Bich  describes  it 
as  having  an  im])osing  appearance  from  its  castellated  palace  on  a 
height  commanding  the  town ;  and  the  ValPs  gardens  are  mag¬ 
nificent.  A  very  handsome  mosque,  the  improvements  in  the 
palace,  some  batlis  and  caravanserais,  and  a  new  bazaar,  attested 
the  taste  and  the  tyranny  of  Aman-ullah  Khun ;  but  ‘  the  unfor- 


*  I’here  w’ere  formerly  four  Valis  tributary  to  Persia;  viz.  those  of 
Haweiza,  Loristan,  Sinna,  and  Georgia ;  but  the  Vali  of  Sinna  is  the 
only  one  remaining.  His  proper  title,  it  seems,  is  Vali  of  Sinna- 
Ardelan.  The  latter  name,  Mr.  Bich  was  told,  is  not,  however,  a 
territorial  denomination,  but  derived  from  a  celebrated  personage  of 
the  family.  VVe  question  this,  and  suspect  it  to  be  the  original  name 
of  the  territory. 
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‘  tunatc  citizen  ami  peasant  ^roan  when  his  hnihlings  are  men- 
‘  lioned.'  'The  ordinary  hahitations,  like  those  of  Suliinania,  are 
of  imul.  the  inhahitants  arc  alnnit  :?(M)  families  of  Jews, 

and  fifty  of  C'haldean  Catholics,  who  have  a  church  and  a  priest, 
and  arc  all  tradesmen  or  small  merchants,  (’arpets  of  a  suiH'rior 
cpiality  to  those  »>f  Kermanshah  arc  made  here,  'fhe  Moham¬ 
medans  are  of  the  Soonee  or  orthodox  sect ;  hut  the  \’ali  and  his 
family  alfect  ti»  he  of  the  Sheeah  or  Persian  creed.  'Fhe  territory 
of  the  Vali  et»m])rises  the  seven  hnluks  or  provinces  of  tinanroo, 
Avroman,  .Merivan,  Hanna,  Sakis,  1  lassanahad,  and  Isfendahad. 
Oiiel  and  avaricious  even  beyond  the  f^eneraliiy  of  Persian  pu 
vernors,  a  ]>erfcet  master  of  Persian  politeness  and  du])licity, 
s]dendid  and  selfish,  a  general  monopolizer  within  his  dominions 
tiiis  Koordish  chieftain  exhibited  the  genuine  features  i»f  an 
eastern  des]>ot,  a  terror  to  his  own  subjects,  and  des]>ised  by  all 
others.  His  family  is  ancient,  having,  it  was  stated  to  Mr.  Rich, 
been  princes  of  Sinna  f»)r  nearly  7^^^  years;  hut,  being  of  the 
(u>oran  or  peasant  caste,  it  was  not  hehl  in  any  estimation  hy  the 
clansmen. 

'  If  Ainan-ullah  Klum  were  deposed,  not  a  single  man  would  follow 
him,  except  some  menials  whom  he  could  afford  to  JKiy.  Hut  if  Mali- 
iiHHul  Pasha  of  Sulimania  were  deposed,  all  his  relati(»ns  wmiKl  in¬ 
stantly  leave  tlour  country  and  follow  him,  giving  him  up  whatever 
they  possessed  in  ready  money  ami  effects,  and  would  even  work  at 
daily  lalmur  to  bring  their  pittance  to  eontrihnte  to  his  support  and 
comfort.  Nothing  can  he  more  marked  than  the  difference  of  spirit  in 
the  clansmen  and  the  (i<M»rans,  who  are  a  timid  and  heartless  race,  and 
said  to  hi*  meaner,  more  thievish,  ami  more  deceitful  even  than  the 
Persians.’  Vtd.  I.  p.  2 In. 

'I'he  Vali  has  many  nomadic  Koords,  however,  under  his  juris¬ 
diction  ;  and  the  Jafs  were  formerly  all  subjects  of  the  Sinim 
prince,  inhabiting  the  mountainous  district  of  Juanroo. 

Mr.  Rich  reached  Sinna  at  a  tinu*  (d’  general  mourning  and 
distre.‘>s,  arising  from  the  folh)wing  circumstances,  which  will  re- 
eal  ti»  our  readers  events  in  sacred  history  strikingly  ])arallcl. 

‘  The  \’idi’s  eldest  son,  Mahomined  Hussein  Khan,  wliose  mother 
was  u  woman  of  low  rank,  the  (laughter  of  a  seraff  or  hanker  in  the 
town,  was  in  consecpience  excluded  from  the  succes.sion,  in  favour  of  his 
si'cond  brother,  Mahoim'd  Ali  or  Khosroo  Khan,  whose  mother  was  of 
the  firNt  family  in  Siima  after  that  of  the  A’^ali  himself,  and  who  was  be¬ 
sides  the  X’ali’s  favourite  son.  Senne  (piarrels  arose  l)etwcen  the  bro¬ 
thers,  in  which  the  father  shewed  a  marked  preference  f(>r  the  younger. 
Muhomiiu'il  Hussein  Khan  iK^came  disgusted,  and  some  designing 
jHH)ple  availed  themselves  of  this,  to  foment  the  dissensions.  They 
promised  him  supimrt,  and  at  last  j>ersnadc(l  him  to  run  uwav  from 
Sinna  ;  which  ho  (lid  a  few  months  ago,  at  the  head  of  a  con.siderable 
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followers,  for  he  was  very  popular.  1  le  twk  the  road  lietween 
the  territories  of  Ha^datl  and  Kernmiishah,  and  on  his  way  plundered 
Virtue  of  tlie  trilies  under  his  father’s  j^overnment,  which  were  |msturin^ 
iu  the  plains  of  Bagdad  and  Klianaki'en.  The  Vali,  having  pnarured 
.,^riiiission  from  the  king  of  Persia,  pursued  his  son  at  the  liead  of  an 
irniv*  J  arrived  at  Khanakeen  and  Kasr  i  Shireen  a  couple  of  days 
after  he  had  left  those*  places,  in  INIarch  last.  He  at  last  came  up  with 
his  MMi  in  the  territory  of  Kermanshuh.  A  Imttle  ensued,  in  which 
both  sides  fought  with  considcrahle  fury.  The  \^ili  had  given  strict 
orders  that  no  one  should  tire  at  or  wound  his  son  ;  hut,  in  the  con¬ 
fusion,  the  young  man  received  a  wound,  t)f  which  he  died  shortly 
after  his  arrival  at  Sinna,  to  which  jdaet?  he  was  brought  after  the  ac- 
liuii.  The  \’ali  was  almost  distracted.  He  beheaded  a  great  numbi*r 
Ilf  his  son's  followers  on  the  spot ;  and  after  his  return  to  Sinna,  he 
|mt  to  death  upwards  of  a  hundred  auisiderable  jiersons.  Nearly  four 
liuialred  more  tied  to  Kermanshah,  and  the  \  ali  turned  out  their 
wives  and  families  beggars,  ruined  their  houses,  and  cuntiscated  their 
projw'rty.’  Vol.  I.,  pp.  10. 

In  the  origin  of  this  unnaturnl  contest,  the  fraternal  jealousies 
necessarily  resulting  from  polygamy, — in  the  anxiety  of  the  father 
to  protect  the  life  of  his  reliellious  son — “  Deal  gently  for  my  sake 
with  the  young  manr— in  the  fatality  hy  which  this  command 
was  frustrated,  -  the  overwhelming  grief  of  the  parent,  in  which 
the  triuin])!]  over  his  rchellious  subjects  was  forgotten — “  the 
victory  that  day  was  turned  into  mourning,'' — we  have  an  almost 
exact  counterpart  to  the  rebellion  and  death  of  Absalom  and  tbe 
conduct  of  the  Jewish  monarch,  nearly  thirty  centuries  ago. 
Nor  is  this  surprising:  human  nature  is  the  same  that  it  was 
then. 

The  peasantry  of  Persian  Koordistan,  NIr.  Ricli  says,  are  by 
no  means  so  ‘  good-looking '  as  those  of  the  'Purkish  territory; 
ind  he  seems  to  have  been  by  no  means  pleased  with  either  the 
l^ojile  or  the  country.  He  was  glad  to  get  hack  again  to  ‘  the 
‘  land  of  hosiiitidity,'  and  to  be  welcomed  by  ‘  real  Koords,’ 
^hosc  national  character  be  considers  as  sujicrior  to  that  t>f  cither 
Ottomans  or  Persians.  The  Koords  are  in  general,  be  says, 
‘much  more  eager  after  information,  much  more  diffident  of 
‘  themselves,  and  much  easier  to  instruct,  than  the  Turks,  and,  I 
‘  believe,  than  the  Persians  cither."  The  condition  of  the  women 
IS  far  lietter  in  Koordistan  than  in  either  Turkey  or  I'ersia ; 

‘  that  is  to  say,  they  are  treated  as  equals  by  their  husbands,  and 
‘  they  laugh  at  and  despise  tbe  slavish  std)jection  of  the  Turkish 
‘  Women.  There  is  something  approacbii>g  to  domestic  comfort 
‘in  Koordistan:  in  Turkey,  the  idea  is  quite  unknown."  Al¬ 
though  far  less  scrupulous  in  concealing  themselves  from  strangers 
than  Turkish  or  even  Arab  women,  (the  lower  classes  go  about 
the  town  unvcilcil,)  their  morals  arc  far  more  correct ;  and  ‘  no 
‘women  can  conduct  themselves  with  more  real  propriety  than 
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•  the  Koordish  ladies.’  Instances  of  masculine  courage  arc  by 
no  means  rare  among  them ;  and  were  another  Suladin  to  arise 
the  martial  heroines  of  romance  would  find  their  counterparts  in 
some  of  the  Koordish  damsels.  In  no  country,  Mr.  Kicli  says, 
are  to  Ix'  seen  so  many  fine,  hale  old  |HM)ple  of  l)oth  sexes;  and 
he  sums  up  his  account  of  them  hy  saying : 

‘  I  qtiit  Koordistan  uitli  unfeigned  regret.  I  most  unexixcti'dlv 
found  in  it  the  Wst  |>cople  that  I  have  ever  met  with  in  the  Kust.  I 
have  formed  friendships,  and  been  uniformly  treated  with  a  degree  of 
sincerity,  kindness,  and  unbounded  hospitality,  which  I  fear  1  must  nut 
again  lilok  for  in  the  course  of  my  weary  pilgrimage.’  \\d.  I.  p.  327^ 

In  two  of  the  individuals  with  whom  he  was  hrought  into  in¬ 
timate  communication,  the  reader  cannot  fail  to  take  a  deep  in- 
terest.  One  of  these,  a  nohle  character,  IMr.  Rich  thus  charac¬ 
terizes.  ‘Omar  Aga  is,  in  short,  the  only  native  of  the  Kast  1 
‘  ever  met  with,  in  the  course  of  rather  a  long  ex])eiience  among 
‘  Arabs,  ’Furks,  and  Persians,  to  whom  1  can  ap])ly  the  epithet 
‘  ^etiflrntan  in  every  sense  of  the  word.'  ’I'he  other  is  the 
amiable  Pasha  of  Sulimania,  whose  character  presents  the  yet  more 
remarkable  ])henomenon  of  a  devout  Mussulman. 

‘  MahrmHul  Pasha  is,  indeed,  a  very  estimable  man,  and  I  shull 
always  think  t»f  him  with  atfection.  Ilis  very  countenance  is  iu- 
dicative  of  ])urity,  of  candour,  and  simplicity.  I  never  expected  tu 
meet  with  such  a  man  in  the  Kast.  I  fear  many  such  are  not  to  be 
met  w  ith  iu  ln'tter  climes.  There  is  a  melancholy  and  a  tenderness  in 
his  character  which  render  him  very  interesting.  He  is  all  ft'eliiig. 
The  death  t>f  his  son  he  will  not  readily  get  over  ;  and  1  will  contidenlly 
assiTt,  that  no  native  of  the  Kast  ever  loved  his  wife  and  children  as 
he  dt»es.  Yesterday  evening  he  went  into  his  haram  for  the  first  time 
since  the  uidiappy  event.  A  child  of  his  brother’s  met  him,  and 
railed  him  father.  That  name  and  the  infantine  voice  in  which  it  was 
pronounced,  were  t<H»  much  tor  him  ;  he  shrieked  and  fell  scmseless  to 
the  ground.  It  must  l>e  rectdlected  that  all  grief  is  reprobated  by  the 
^lahometan  religion  ;  and  excess  of  feeling  for  a  woman  or  a  child  is 
universjdly  despised  by  the  followers  of  Islam,  which  preaches  only 
apathy  and  sternness.  The  Pasha  has  become  more  really  religions 
than  any  Oriental  1  ever  knew  ;  yet  it  has  not  made  him  fanatic  or 
unfisding.  Ilis  better  naturt*  has  risen  above  the  degrading  diKTtrinw 
of  Mahommedism.  Vet  a  worse  man  would  make  a  letter  prince; 
and  MahmiKHl  Pasha  is  by  no  means  the  chief  that  Kmirdistan  re¬ 
quires  ;  his  virtues  arc  all  those  of  private  life.*  pp.  324,  5. 

Of  this,  the  worthy  Pasha  seemed  so  fully  conscious,  that  he 
expressed  to  Mr.  Rich  his  wish  to  abdicate,  saying  with  great  in¬ 
genuousness  :  ‘  I  cannot  hel})  wondering  how  Ood  was  jdeasod  to 
make  me  a  governor.'  ^  For  the  Ixmefit  of  so  many  thousands  of 
‘  people,'  replied  Mr.  Rich.  ‘  Alas  ! '  rejoined  the  Pasha,  ‘  then 
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‘  what  an  account  shall  I  have  to  give  liim  at  the  last  day  !  ’ 
Wc  must  make  room  for  the  following  narrative,  given  as  nearly 
gs  possible,  Mr.  Rich  assures  us,  in  the  Pasha’s  own  words,  who 
mentioned  the  circumstances  ‘  not  in  ])raise  of  himself,  hut  sim))1y 
‘  as  a  fact  illustrative  of  the  advantage  of  placing  our  confidence 
*  in  (iod.’ 

*  **  During  the  time  that  I  >vas  a  hostage  at  Kermanshah,  fur  the 
fidelity  of  iny  late  father,  he  was  obliged  by  circuni stances  to  adopt 
the  Turkish  interests.  My  life  was  consequently  forfeited  ;  and  the 
Shahzadeh  siMit  f(»r  me  to  put  me  to  death.  It  was  night.  1  was 
brought  lK‘fore  him  with  my  hands  tieil  l>ehind  my  back.  The  Prince 
was  sitting  in  his  hall,  and  lighted  candles  were  in  the  middle  of  it, 
anti  the  executioner  sttKal  by  ready  to  p*rform  his  office  on  me. 
Many  a  man  who  would  face  death  in  the  field  of  honour,  w'ould 
jihrink  at  being  brought  U]),  with  his  hands  bound,  before  the  execu¬ 
tioner.  It  was  a  fearful  sight  (may  GikI  never  show  it  to  ytui !);  and 
I  own,  my  courage  forsook  me.  In  my  agony,  however,  I  had  lire- 
sence  of  mind  left  to  call  on  the  name  of  the  Lord  ;  and,  ))raised  In: 
his  name,  it  w’as  instantly  revealed  to  me.  1  felt  it  strike  on  my 
heart,  as  if  the  following  words  had  bet'U  impressed  on  it : — ‘  Am  I 
not  He  who  brought  thee  out  of  thy  mother’s  womb,  and  protected 
thee  thnmgh  all  dangers  to  the  present  hour?  Might  I  not  have  de¬ 
stroyed  tlu*e  at  any  moment  ?  therefore  why  fearest  thou  now  ?  Can 
this  man  do  aught  agi\inst  thee,  except  by  my  will  ?  *  At  that  instant 
1  felt  comfort,  my  heart  gained  strengtli,  and  I  stood  lH:fore  the 
Prince,  who  only  remanded  me  back  to  prison,  and  nothing  more  was 
dune  to  me.”  *  Vol.  I.,  pp.  144,  5. 

One  is  ready  to  say  of  such  a  man,  “  Thou  art  not  far  from  the 
kingdom  of  God.”  C’ould  a  New  Testament,  in  his  own  tongue, 
have  l>ecn  put  into  his  hands,  may  wc  not  presume  that  “  the 
truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus”  would  have  commended  itself  to  his  con- 
science  and  heart  ?  Hut  fifteen  years  have  rolletl  away ;  and 
Mahmood  Pasha  and  Osman  Aga  are,  ])robably,  no  longer  nuin- 
l)ered  with  the  living. 

Mr.  Rich  was  surprized  to  learn,  that  in  the  Koordish  pro¬ 
vince  (»f  Shelirizoor  there  are  some  villages  entirely  composed  of 
Afghans,  who  retain  their  own  language.  There  are  also  some 
trilns  of  Afshars,  Nadir  Shah’s  tribe.  How  these  Afghans  came 
to  l)e  settled  in  Koordistan,  presents  a  subject  of  curious  inquiry. 
That  they  have  emigrated,  or  been  forcibly  transplanted,  from 
^hat  we  call  Afghanistan,  is  possible.  Yet,  if  the  Afghans 
or  Agbovans  he  the  same  people  as  the  Albanians  of  the  Caspian 
provinces,  (of  whom  Tiinoor  is  stated  to  have  transported  large 
numbers  to  Kandahar*,)  it  seems  more  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  they  have  entertxl  Koordistan  from  Armenia, — if,  indeed, 
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tlicy  may  not  claim  to  class  with  the  al>ori^inal  inhabitants. 
think  it  far  from  impossible  that  a  closer  affinity  may  be  detected 
l>etween  the  Koords  and  the  Afghans,  when  their  dialects  come 
to  be  analysed,  than  has  lx?en  hitherto  imagined.  From  the 
scanty  and  im|K*ribct  specimens  of  the  Koordish  dialects  given  in 
these  volumes,  (of  which,  had  the  Author  lived,  we  sliould  douht. 
less  have  had  no  reason  to  com})lain,)  the  vocahidaries  of  the 
several  tril)es  seem  considerably  different ;  as  is  the  case  in  all 
mountainous  territories,  through  the  separation  and  isolation  of 
different  branches  of  the  same  family ;  and  we  observe  Imth 
Arabic  and  Persian  terms. 

\Vc- have  still  Ix’fore  us  the  second  volume,  containing,  with 
other  interesting  details,  the  results  of  Mr.  Uiclfs  careful  survey 
of  the  site  of  Nineveh,  some  curious  information  relating  to  tlic 
Vezidees  and  the  (  haldean  Christians,  and  much  valualdc  to)K>. 
graphical  matter.  Hut  having  taken  leave  of  K(X)rdistan,  we 
must  here  reluctantly  part  from  Mr.  Hieh,  recommending  our 
readers  to  pursue  the  sequel  for  themselves.  They  will  find  that 
we  have  hy  no  means  exhausted  the  topics  of  interest  which  these 
volumes  supply.  In  coneliision,  we  heg  to  return  our  thanks  tu 
the  aeeoinplished  F.ditor  for  having  given  iheni  to  the  public. 


Art.  III. —  luiudhm  liecolh'ctlofis  of  the  House,  nj'  lAudsy  from  the 
Year  to  including  personal  Sketches  of  the  lA'ading 

MeiiilKTs.  By  the  Author  of  “  Handout  Heetdlections  of  the 
House  of  Ctuiinums.”  Jlinio,  pp.  Price  lO-v.  (id.  Loudon, 

mu. 

|>V  a  law  of  our  intellectual  constitution,  wc  sympathize  only 
w ith  inilividiials  ;  while  collective  bodies,  in  whatever  light 
they  may  he  viewed,  do  not  act  upon  the  imagination,  except  as 
abstract  ideas.  A  murder  affects  our  sympathies  more  ])owcri’ully 
than  a  battle,  unless  the  details  of  personal  suffering  arc  brought 
home  to  us  by  description.  A  monarch  or  his  minister,  a  general 
or  an  orator,  may  lx*  the  object  of  devoted  attachment,  imlxaindcd 
admiration,  or  affcctiimate  confidence  ;  but,  for  a  (jovernment,  a 
v'abinet,  a  Legislative  boily,  or  an  army,  we  can  feel  no  loyalty, 
no  afl'eetion,  but  merely  the  sentiments  which  result  from  reason¬ 
ing  alx)Ut  them.  That  men  are  very  powerfully  aficcted,  and  to 
a  great  extent  governed,  by  abstract  ideas,  the  idols  of  the  iniel- 
leeis,  is  undeniable,  and  quite  consistent  with  the  fact  we  are  re¬ 
ferring  to.  For  abstract  ideas  arc  individual  things ;  they  arc 
]>ersonifications  to  which  the  imagination  attributes  tlie  substantial 
cpialities  and  individuality  of  |X'rsons.  Thus  docs  the  idolater  of 
the  Holy  Mother,  tlie  ('hurch,  s])eak  of  the  object  of  his  fervent 
devotion  ;  and  thus  does  the  ]K»lilical  fanatic  feel  towards  the  al>- 
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vinict  ol»|PCtot’  liis  idolatry.  For  the  lIou<;c  of  Commons  and  the 
lloiiv  of  Lortls,  as  institutions  forming?  integral  part*  of  our  con- 
siitutional  system  of  government, — which  is  the  proper  idea  of 
them  in  the  abstract, — every  sound  thinking  Englishman  must 
feel  the  highest  reverence.  Hut,  for  the  actual  bodies  now  com- 
jMising  those  Houses,  which  is  the  concrete  idea,  we  are  likely  to 
feel  only  such  sentiments  as  are  inspired  by  their  public  acts  ; 
st'ntiments  of  rational,  or,  it  may  bt',  of  misjudging  approbation  or 
(ii^ap]>roh.ition.  Very  different,  however,  is  the  way  in  which  we 
feel  towards  individual  members  of  the  legislature, — the  |)opular 
lesiler,  the  favourite  orator,  the  mighty  demagogue,  or  those  who, 
either  hy  personal  acquaintance  or  by  familiarixing  dt^scription, 
lire  brought  into  direct  contact  with  us.  Our  sympathies  are  en¬ 
listed  on  behalf  of  the  party  to  which  they  ludong ;  and  even  the 
institutions  of  tltc  country  take  a  stronger  hold  upon  our  affec¬ 
tions,  in  pro])()rtion  to  the  individual  and  collective  ))opularity  of 
those  who  take  the  lead  in  public  affairs. 

‘The  Hritish  House  of  Lords,'  said  Mr.  Fox,  ‘  stands  on  the 
‘  heretlitary,  known,  and  acknowledged  reK])cct  of  the  country  for 
‘  particular  institutions.'  Hut  it  is  not  to  Ik*  conceaded,  that  the 
res]>oct  of  the  country  for  ancient  institutions,  merely  because  they 
arc  ancient,  has  been  greatly  undermined  by  the  increase  of  general 
intelligence  and  the  diffusion  of  wealth.  The  illusion,  the  reve¬ 
rential  deference  with  wliich  the  person  and  dignity  of  a  peer  were 
once  regarded,  have  l)een  considerably  dispelled.  We  have, 
on  a  former  occasion,  entered  into  the  consideration  of  some  of 
the  causes  which  have  tended  to  lower  the  Peers  in  the  estimation 
of  the  peo])]e^.  One  main  cause  is,  that,  through  the  policy  ))ur. 
sued  during  the  long  reign  of  Toryism,  the  House  of  Lords  has 
ceased  to  represent  the  w  iiolk  territorial  aristocracy  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  or  to  exhibit  in  their  fair  balance,  the  two  great  parties  of  the 
Whig  and  Tory  aristocracy.  From  the  great  ))re{K)nderance  ol’ 
mushroom  nobles,  Scotch  and  Irish  elective  })eers,  noble  paupers 
de])endent  on  the  Treasury,  and  obsequious  prelates,  over  the  |)cer8 
of  extended  landed  interest,  it  has  greatly  declined  from  its  con- 
sliiuiional  character.  Not  only  has  the  wealth  of  the  Commons 
come  to  rival  that  (»f  the  Peers,  but,  in  the  Cokes,  the  Hurdetts, 
the  Hyngs,  the  Hanburys,  and  the  Portmans  of  the  (’ominous' 
House,  we  have  seen  the  best  sup|K)rters  of  the  genuine  character 
of  the  Harons  of  I'nglund  ;  of  that  hereditary  aristocracy  to  whom 
the  country  has  been  accustomed  to  look  as  the  constitutional 
Inrrier  ])rotecting  the  people  against  the  pressure  of  an  ever-en- 
^maching  Prerogative,  or  defending  against  an  im|)etuous  demo- 
c^cy  the  rights  of  the  Crown.  It  may  appear  a  solecism,  but  it 
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is  a  tact,  that  the  Peers  are  more  advantapoously  ami  effertivclv 
represented  in  the  House  of  ( ’ominons  by  their  eldest  sons  ami  other 
relatives,  than  they  are  hy  the  I.vndhursts  and  Wynfords,  the 
Kllenlwroughs  and  Iladdin^tons,  tlie  'IVyidiains  and  Waterford^, 
the  Kenyons  and  Montfords  of  the  Upper  House,  or  hy  Loni 
Lauderdale's  sixteen  Scotch  barons,  or  l)y  the  whole  l)ench  of 
lawn-8let‘ved  spirituals.  A  very  large  p(»rlion  of  the  House  of 
Peers  must  Ik?  considered  as  Ixlonging  only  hy  courtesy  to  the 
aristocracy  of  the  country  ;  and  this  is  the  case  with  several  of 
the  personages  who  take  the  most  prominent  part  in  the  debates, 
and  are  su])posed  to  have  a  leading  influence.  Though  the  num. 

IxT  of  members  in  the  House  of  Lords  is  only  alwut  a  third  less 
than  the  numlxT  of  meml)ers  in  the  other  House,  the  attendance 
on  im]K)rtant  occasions  is  usually  nearly  three  times  as  great  in 
the  latter  as  in  the  forn)er.  ‘  'I’herc  are  seldom,'  we  are  told, 

‘  more  than  twenty  or  thirty  Peers  present,  except  when  some  un- 
‘  usually  important  business  is  before  the  House.  The  place  and 
‘  proceedings  are  consequently,  on  such  occasions,  extremely  dull 
‘  and  uninteresting.'  'I'bis  circumstance,  together  with  the  repul- 
sive  absurdity  of  tlie  system  of  legislating  by  proxy, — of  decidin;; 
without  hearing,  and  voting  en  masse^ — has  greatly  contributed 
to  diminish  the  public  respect  for  the  ])rocecdings  of  the  heredi-  ' 
tarv  legislature.  Yet,  some  advantage  results  from  the  House  of 
Lords  lx‘ing,  as  regards  the  usual  attendance,  a  committee  of 
Peers,  ratlier  than  an  aggregate  assemblage  of  all  the  noble  per¬ 
sons  who  have  seats  in  the  House  :  the  business,  being  in  the 
hands  of  a  few,  is  conducted  with  the  greater  regularity  and  quiet- 
ness.  ‘  Kvery  one,'  says  the  Author  of  these  Recollections,  ‘who 
‘  has  had  the  opportunity  of  observing  the  proceedings  in  both 
‘  Houses,  must  have  lx‘en  struck  with  the  decided  superiority  of 
‘  the  Up]X'r  over  the  Lower  House,  in  regard  to  the  talent,  older, 

‘  and  good  taste  displayed  in  debating  on  public  questions.'  This 
is  explained  in  ]>art  by  tbe  small  and  select  character  of  the  as¬ 
sembly  ;  in  part  by  the  circumstance,  that  the  chief  debaters 
have  generally  had  the  advantage  of  being  ‘  drilled  into  habits  of 
‘  public  speaking  and  transacting  public  business,  by  a  sort  of  ap- 
‘  prenticeship  in  the  House  of  Commons.'  The  Members  of  the 
other  House,  as  the  present  Writer  remarks, 

‘  have  no  such  advantages :  a  great  iiumlxT  of  the  members  of  that 
House  retire  at  every  general  election, — not  to  mention  the  chango 
which  take  place  in  the  representation  of  the  country  in  the  interval; 
while  their  places  are  suj)plied  by  raw  country  gentlemen,  and  persons 
who  kiH>w  nothing  of  piil>lic  business  or  public  speaking, — many 
whom  |x*rhaps  never  were  in  the  House  in  their  lives.  To  schawl  such 
pt‘nM»ns  into  a  knowledge  of  the  rules  and  forms  of  the  House,  re¬ 
quirt's,  in  many  cases,  a  peritnl  of  some  years.  But  this  is  not  aU- 
In  the  Houst'  of  Commons,  the  members  being  responsible  to  their 
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cutlet  it  iients,  and  liable  to  be  dismissed  on  the  recurrence  of  every  new 
jjfiuTsl  election,  are  often,  for  the  sake  of  retaining  their  good  opinion, 
oblig»‘d  to  make  sjM.H'ches  whether  Nature  has  intended  them  for  public 
${)eaking  or  not ;  and  often,  .t(M),  on  particular  subjects  w  ith  w  hich  they 
are  but  iiu{HTfectly  acquainted.  Indifferent  exhibitions  on  the  floor  of 
the  Lower  House  must,  in  many  ciises,  l>e  the  result  of  this  disagree¬ 
able  necessity.  In  the  rp|H»r  House,  the  members  are  more  fortunately 
circumstanctMl.  Hesjamsible  to  nc»  constituency  or  ]MTson,  and  certain 
of  their  struts  for  life,  unless  they  commit  any  serious  crime  against  the 
State,  they  are  jM*rfectly  fret*  ti»  act  as  they  cluKtse — tt»  make  a  sj)eech 
or  to  maintain  unliroken  silenci*,  just  as  they  feel  inclined. 

‘  The  scenes  of  confusion  so  tHimmon  in  the  other  House,  are  of  very 
ran*  occurence  in  the  Lords.  In  the  latter  ])lace,  one’s  ears  are  never 
assailed  i)y  the  /.(M»logical  simnds  so  frequently  to  Ik*  heard  in  the 
L»wer  House.  The  art  of  ct>ck-crow'ing  has  yet  to  be  learned  by  the 
Pwrs ;  nor  have  any  of  their  L(»rdships  yet  afforded  evidence  of  ptKs- 
sessiiig  the  enviable  acquirement  of  braving  like  a  certain  long-eared 
animal,  yelping  like  a  dog,  or  mewing  like  the  feline  creation.  You 
hear  no  sounds  in  the  l'p])er  House  resembling  those*  emitted  by  a 
Scotch  bag-pipe  or  an  Italian  hand-<»rgun.  There  are  no  ventrihapiists 
there:  if  you  wish  to  see  exhibitions,  and  hear  sounds  of  this  descrip¬ 
tion,  you  must  descend  to  the  Lower  House,  where  you  cannot  fail  to 
form  a  very  exalted  o])iiiiou  of  the  talents  of  the  principal  jK*rformer8. 

‘  In  the  Lords,  the  triunqihant  jiarty  never  even  cheer,  in  the  usual 
acceptation  of  the  term,  however  great  the  victory  they  have  achieved 
over  their  o])]>oiients.  The  announcement  of  the  result  of  every  divi¬ 
sion  is  heard  in  unbroken  silence.  In  the  course  of  the  debates — lunv- 
ever  high  ]mrty  feeling  may  run  on  each  side  of  the  question — you 
never  w  itness  any  other  demonstration  of  that  feeling  than  in  an  oc¬ 
casional  ‘  Hear,  hear  !’  Or  it  may  Ik*,  your  ears  are  greeted  with  cries 
of‘  Order,  order!’  from  the  opjHisite  side,  w’hen  any  member  is  trans- 
pt^ssing,  or  is  supposed  to  Ik*  transgressing  the  rules  of  the  House, 
either  as  regards  the  resjKCt  due  to  some  Peer  individually,  or  to  the 
House  in  its  collective  capacity.  You  are  struck  with  the  gravity 
which  usually  characterises  the  proct*t*dings  in  the  Upjier  House. 
The  contrast  w'ill  appear  ]mrticularly  striking,  if  you  have  been  in  the 
other  House  in  some  of  its  more  noisy  and  uproarious  moods.  The 
frravity,  indeed,  of  the  proceedings  in  the  Lc»rds,  often  verges  on  dul- 
ne&s :  still  you  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  wdth  the  su)K*rior  talents  and 
bu&int*ss  habits  of  their  Lordships.* 

Such  scenes  as  are  here  referred  to  are  not,  however,  of  very 
frequent  occurrence  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  we  cannot 
but  believe  that  the  progress  of  reform  will  extend  even  to  the 
tfter-dinner  manners  of  our  representatives.  ‘  Somnolent  Peers,’ 
moreover,  we  are  told,  arc  rarely  to  be  seen,  with  two  remarkable 
exceptions. 

*  Tiic  exceptions  I  refer  to  are  a  Ministerial  Duke  and  a  member  of 
the  Right  Uev.  lk*nch  of  Uisho|  )s.  His  Grace  has  not  lK*en  very  re- 
pdar  in  his  attendance  of  late :  formerly  he  was  very  exemplary  in  his 
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legislative  conduct  in  so  far  as  his  presence  and  his  votes  werecnQ. 
cernetl  ;  hut  he  never  heard  a  word  of  the  delmtes.  No  mutter  how 
imiK>rl;int  the  question,  or  who  were  the  speakers, — there  he  sat  firmlf 
IockimI  in  the  arms  of  Mori^heus,  with  his  head  half  huried  in  hit 
hreast.  lie  always  sat,  as  >iilton  would  have  said,  “apart  by  himself.** 
What  is  worthy  of  ohsc^rvation  is,  that  he  was  most  regiilar  in  his  st- 
tendancc  when  there  was  no  subject  of  importance  l>efore  the  House; 
and  when,  consequently,  the  lienches  were  comparatively  empty.  If 
there  was  one  Isuich  on  his  side  of  the  House  which  was  umK'cupied, 
on  it  he  was  sure  to  se;it  himself.  The  Hight  Kev.  Prelate  to  whom 
I  refer,  has  not  quite  so  strong  a  disposition  to  somnolency  :  he  only 
nddrt‘ssvs  himself  to  slet*p  ocrasionally  during  the  prt»ceedings ;  but 
when  he  does  so,  there  is  no  mistake  almut  the  matter.  Soundly  and 
well  does  he  slet*p.  Nothing  will  awake  him  until  he  has  had  his  nap 
out.  Not  even  the  thunders  of  Lord  Brougham’s  elmpience,  when  in 
his  moat  violent  and  impassioned  mo<Hls,  have  the  slightest  efft*ct  in 
the  way  of  disturbing  the  Right  Rev.  Prelate’s  slumlaTs.  While  the 
I^ord  C’huncellor,  in  the  debate  on  the  Irisli  Tithes  Bill,  in  August, 
was  causing  the  walls  of  the  House  to  restnind  with  the  tierce 
invectives  he  hurled  “  at  all  and  sundry  ”  opj>osed  to  Ministers,  and 
especiallv  at  the  devoted  head  of  the  Earl  of  Mansfield, — the  Right 
Rev.  Bishoj)  slept  as  “sweetly”  as  if  his  Lt»rdship  had  only  bwn 
singing  a  billaby.  'I’he  zest  with  which  he  enjoys  a  stolen  slumber 
aj>jH‘ars  to  be  so  great,  that  he  must  often,  on  aw’aking,  have  cordially 
concurred  with  Sancho  Panza  in  inv(»king  a  thmisand  blessings  on  the 
head  <»f  him  who  invented  sleep.  In  fact,  the  profoundness  of  his 
hlumlkTs  seems  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  loudness  of  the  tones  of  the 
KjH'aker.  How’  profound,  if  this  hypothesis  be  a  correct  one,  W'onhl  bf 
his  Reverence’s  repose  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Falls  of  Nia- 
gura  !  Byron  hived  the  ocean’s  roar.  The  roar  of  this  mighty  cata¬ 
ract  wouhl  be  “most  sweet  music”  to  the  Right  Rev.  Prelate’s  ears.’ 

As  their  Lordsbijis  in  general  kee])  earlier  hours  than  the 
(’oininons,  and  take  public  business  inucli  more  easily,  their  more 
wakeful  aud  dignilied  dejKirtmeut  is  not,  after  all,  so  very  admir¬ 
able.  But,  allowing  tlie  Peers  all  the  superiority  wbicli  this  Writer 
claims  for  them  in  point  of  order,  and  breeding,  and  good  taste, 
these  qualities  will  not  coin])ensate,  in  the  eyes  of  the  nation,  for 
the  deticiency  of  those  higher  virtues  which  arc  iwlapted  to  com¬ 
mand  the  homage  and  conlidence  of  the  |H*ople.  These,  if  they 
exist  at  all,  must  exist  and  be  conspicuous  in  individuals;  and 
accordingly,  the  character  of  the  House  in  popular  estimation 
will  always  inueb  more  depend  upon  the  few*  who  give  the  tone 
to  the  deiiates,  l>y  their  ascendant  influence,  than  upon  the  aver¬ 
age  talents  or  general  good  manners  of  the  hundred  and  ten  earh, 
or  two  hundred  viscounts  and  barons,  who  form  the  dead  masses 
in  a  division. 

Now  it  is  certainly  a  somewhat  startling  fact,  that,  among  these 
hereditary  legislators,  the  leading  and  eommanding  few  arc  tl- 
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mi»Nt  uli  new  peers,  ennobled  commoners.  The  notoriety  uud 
protninence  enjoyetl  by  some  two  or  tlirce  bloated  aristtKTHU  of 
lon^  descent  and  large  rent-rolls,  are  not  derived  from  their  in- 
udlectual  superiority.  The  present  volume  contains  sketches  of 
sixtv-tliree  |)eers — rather  more  than  a  seventh  of  the  House,  and 
comprising  nearly  all  that  take  any  ])art,  more  than  take  a  dia- 
linguisbed  part,  in  the  debates  of  the  Iloiuse.  Now  of  these 
silty-seven,  the  following  have  l)een,  within  a  very  recent  period, 
cillcil  u))  from  the  House  of  Commons,  .or  raised  from  the  ranks 
of  the  clergy,  and  are  new  to  the  peerage:  Lord  Wynford. 
Lord  Lyndhurst.  Lord  Fitzgerald.  Lord  Ashhuuton.  Lord 
Abinger.  Lord  Wharnclifle.  Earl  of  Durham.  Lord  llrougham. 
Lord  Plunkett.  Lord  Denman.  Lord  .Cottenham.  Lord  Lang- 
dale.  Lord  Hathertou.  Earl  of  llipon.  Archbishops  Howley 
and  Whately.  Bishops  Phil})otts,  Blomtield,  Maltby,  and  Grey. 
Going  a  very  little  way  further  back,  we  should  find  others  that 
became  illustrious  as  commoners  before  they  were.cmioblctl.  The 
coronet  whicli  graces  the  head  of  that  high  aristocrat,  Earl 
Grey,  is  not  above  thirty  years  old;  and  it  wasiin  the  ;1  louse  uf 
Commons  that  Charles  Grey,  the  friend  uf  the  people,  laid  the 
foundation  of  his  reputation  as  a  patriotic  statesman.  His  father 
was  created  Earl  Grey  in  concession  to  the  sou ;  but,  ,as  an  old 
family,  the  House  of  Grey  ranked  with  the  aristocracy,  before  it 
was  admitted  into  *  the  order.’*  Lord  Melbourne's  title  is  little 
more  than  fifty  years  old ;  and  as  Member  for  the  County  of 
Hertford,  he  also  received  his  political  education  in  the  House, of 
Commons.  The  Earl  of  Eldon  is  the  first  aristocrat  of  his 
family;  and  even  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  though  of  an  ancient 
house,  must  be  enumerated  among  the  peers  of  recent  creation, 
who  do  not  hold  their  seats  by  any  hereditary  claim.  The  Earl 
of  Burlington  and  Lord  Duncannon,  arc  new  peers,  but  of  noble 
families. 

Deducting  these  twenty -six  distinguished  names  from  the  sixty- 
ihree  which  appear  in  the  list  licfore  us,  we  have  thirty-seven 
left,  who  may  be  classed  as  follows :  I'wo  royal  dukes,  CuralK»r- 
land  and  Sussex.  Eight  Irish  noblemen  who  sit  as  English 
peers; — Duke  of  Leinster;  Marquesses  Wellesley,  Londonderry, 
Clanricarde,  and  Conyngham;  Earls  Roden,  Wicklow,  and  Lime¬ 
rick.  Four  Scotch  Peers;  Dukes  of  Gordon  and  Buccleugh, 
Kari  of  Aberdeen,  Earl  Fife.  Six  English  peers  whose  patents 
tre  of  recent  date, — Marquess  of  Anglesea;  Earls  Harrowby, 
Rosslyn,  and  Mulgrave ;  Lords  EHenborough  and  Kenyon ;  who 
have  been  indebted  for  their  ^elevation  cither  .to  their  own  public 
services,  or  to  those  of  their  immediate  predecessors.  We  have 
now  left  the  names, of  the  following  territorial  magnates — Dukes 
of  Newcastle,  Buckingham,  Northumberland,  Richmond,  and 
Sutherland;  Marquesses  Salisbury,  Lansdowne,  Westminster, 
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and  (Meveland ;  KarU  of  Winchelsca,  Mansfiold,  Hadnor,  (’tf. 
narvon,  and  Fitzwilliam  ;  with  wlioni  we  must  class,  as  pi'crs  by 
hereditary  right.  Lords  Holland  and  'rcynhain. 

Of  the  hereditary  ]HH‘rs  of  ancient  family  or  extensive  landed 
possessions,  the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne,  Lari  Litzwilliani,  KtH 
Radnor,  Lari  Mansfield,  Lari  ('arnarvon,  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond,  and  Lord  Holland  have  alone  dis])laved  any  talents  rising 
alM)ve  mediocrity  ;  and  the  first  three  distinguished  themselvei 
as  MemiHTs  of  the  House  of  (’ominous.  Lord  Holland  would 
have  achieved  distinction  for  himself,  from  whatever  rank  he  had 
started  on  his  |)olitical  career.  Whatever  may  lie  urged  in  favour 
of  an  hereditary  |H‘erage,  it  is  (piite  evident,  then,  that  the  House 
of  Lords  derives  an  extremely  small  portion  of  its  intellectual 
lustre,  or  of  the  high  consideration  due  to  so  august  a  hcnly,  from 
the  old  peers,  those  who  represent  the  landed  aristocracy,  or  who 
claim  to  legislate  for  the  country  in  virtue  of  hereditary  wisdom. 

In  the  imjMirtant  and  interesting  dehate  of  last  Wednesday 
(April  27)  u|K>n  the  Irish  Municipal  (’orporations  Rill,  the  only 
|H‘ers  who  spoke  were  the  following:  Lord  Litzgerald,  the 

Lord  (’hancellor.  Lord  Ahinger,  Lord  Holland,  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst.  Viscount  Melliourne;  four  out  of  the  six  being  new  ])eers. 
'I'his  is  hut  an  instance  of  the  way  in  which  the  business  of  the 
House  is  for  the  m<»st  part  carried  on  ;  so  that,  hut  for  the  re¬ 
inforcements  continually  drawn  from  the  other  House,  the  Peers 
would  find  the  task  of  legislation  not  a  little  burdensome  and 
embarrassing.  Yet,  no  fewer  than  3*22  peers  voted  on  this  occa¬ 
sion,  20,5  iH'ing  present,  and  117  voting  by  their  proxies.  In  the 
House  of  (’ommons,  however.  Lord  ,fohn  Russell,  Lord  Stanley, 
Loril  Lrancis  I’gerton,  and  other  distinguished  members  of  noble 
and  ancient  houses,  the  real  representatives  of  the  Lnglish  aristo- 
craev,  took  a  })rom incut  ])art  in  debating  the  same  question.  So  . 
that  it  would  seem  as  if  all  the  talent  of  the  Peerage  found  its 
wav  into  the  Lower  House,  while  the  superannuation  found  re¬ 
fuge  in  the  Lpper,  which,  though  nominally  a  house  of  hcredi- 
tarv  peers,  is  chiefly  conducted  by  one  or  two  dexterous  lawyers, 
|)olitical  prelates,  or  veteran  (’ommons’  men,  who  owe  nothing  to 
their  descent,  and  who  have,  in  most  cases,  a  far  less  stake  in  the 
country  than  most  of  the  Lnglish  county  members. 

At  a  time  when  attemps  are  made  by  the  Tory  party  writers  to 
depreciate  the  House  of  Commons,  by  whom  the  business  of  the 
country  is  really  conducteil,  and  to  exalt  unduly  the  other  branch 
of  the  legislature,  as  exhibiting  even  the  8U|)eriority  in  intel¬ 
lect,  it  iH'comes  necessary  to  place  the  facts  in  a  just  light.  The 
Tory  Peers  have  In'en  of  late  almost  ostentatiously  courting  i 
collision  with  the  j)eople,  which  they  are  ill  prepared  to  sustain; 
and  we  have  deemed  it  useful  to  shew  that  the  moral  and  politi¬ 
cal  stnmgth  of  the  Peers  lies  in  the  House  of  Commons,  not  in 
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the  House  of  Peers;  the  recent  proceedings  of  which  have 
tended  fearfully  to  undermine  the  confidence  of  the  nation  in 
that  House  as  at  present  constituted  and  governed.  ‘The  an- 

*  cient  institutions  of  all  countries,'*  remarks  a  philosophical  and 
patriotic  writer,  (Mr.  Douglas,)  ‘  will  soon  have  to  plead  their 

*  cause  at  the  bar  of  public  opinion.  Nothing  will  be  allowed  to 
^  remain  which  cannot  be  proved. to  be  conducive  to  the  national 

*  welfare.  Hy  utility,  or  the  want  of  it,  every  institution  must 

*  stand  or  fall.  A  large  and  increasing  party  throughout 

*  Euro]H',  judge  hereditary  nobility  absurd  and  barbarous,  and 

*  worthy  only  of  the  feudal  times,  to  which  it  ought  to  have  been 
‘  confined ;  and  the  nobility  of  Europe,  to  the  best  of  their 
‘  power,  furnish  their  adversaries  with  arguments.  They  have 

*  lost  the  ancient  spirit  which  made  them  the  ornament  and  de- 

*  fence  of  their  countries.  Instead  of  opposing  any  Imrrier  to 
'  despotism,  they  arc  become  its  most  abject  and  willing  tools  ; 

‘  and  in  our  country,  where  they  still  remain  a  third  order  in  the 

*  state,  too  many  of  them  have  lost  that  love  of  liberty  which 

*  once  distinguished  their  ancestors,  and  seem  to  have  forgotten 

‘  that  a  free  government  is  intended  to  convey  benefits  to  a 
'  nation,  and  not  to  secure  pensions  and  sinecures  to  the  few  at 
‘  the  ex|)ense  of  the  many . I’he  aristocracy,  if  they  un- 

*  dorstoml  their  true  interests,  should  be  more  favourable  than 

*  any  other  class  to  the  extension  of  liberty.  It  is  only  in  a  free 
‘  government,  where  all  men  have  equal  rights,  and  where  the 
‘  respect  of  the  nation  is  the  source  of  the  highest  honour,  that 
‘  a  nobility  can  enjoy  the  true  privileges  that  belong  to  it,  and 
‘  confer  u|H)n  the  nation  at  large  those  benefits  for  which  the 
‘  order  was  originally  instituted.  .  .  .  The  representatives  of  the 
‘  virtues  of  past  times  and  of  their  deceased  ancestors,  and  (if 
‘  their  opportunities  and  leisure  are  well  cultivated)  the  first  to 
‘  be  acquainted  with  the  improvements  of  science,  they  would 
‘  form  the  living  links  which  give  unity  to  the  whole  history  of 

*  the  nation,  and  connect  together  its  earliest  and  its  latest 

*  glories.'** 

It  has  been  said,  with  too  much  truth,  that  ‘  no  one  liberal, 

*  reforming,  popular  measure  has  originated  in  the  House  of 
‘  Peers.’  Exercising  the  power  of  a  board  of  control  over  the 
representatives  of  the  people,  they  have  exerted  themselves  to 

*  defeat,  or  delay,  or  mutilate  every  measure  of  concession,  but 
‘  have  carefully  abstained  from  exercising  their  restrictive  privi- 

*  lege  by  softening  the  rigour,  abating  the  extravagance,  or 

*  enlarging  the  policy  of  any  of  those  unpopular  acts  in  which 

*  the  ('ommons  have  too  frequently  indulged.’^*  But  again  we 
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inuHi  distinguibh  betwctMi  tlie  1  louse  of  l^vrs  and  tin*  arUto- 
cracy.  Those  lil)€ral,  reforming,  and  healing  measures  ^hicli 
liave  met  with  such  hostile  o|)}H)sition  in  the  House  of  Lords,  hare 
found  their  most  strenuous  and  able  supporters  in  the  re}>re8etit- 
alives  of  our  noble  and  ancient  families,  compared  with  whom 
the  majority  c)f  the  peers  are  a  titled  rabble  of  splendid  paupers, 
whose  ]>roxy  vote  alone  stands  between  them  and  dignitied  insig. 
iiilicance.  Hut,  again  to  ciu?  Mr.  Douglas,  ‘  it  is  one  favourable 
‘  sign  for  Hritain,  that  the  descendants  of  many  of  its  titled  pa- 
‘  triots  still  preserve  an  hereditary  love  for  freedom,  and,  like 

*  those  illustrious  families  among  the  Homans  who  obtained  a 
‘  lasting  name  from  their  devotion  to  the  cause  of  their  countr>', 

‘  they  remain  the  friends  of  the  peo}»le,  generation  after  genera- 

*  tion  ;  and  while  their  iMulies  are  crumbling  in  the  dust,  the 

*  heroic  and  transmigrating  spirit  still  continues  to  animate  their 
‘  remote  posterity.' 

Considerations  of  this  grave  nature  are  not  adverted  to  in  the 
pleasjint  volume  which  has  led  us  into  this  train  of  remark,  and 
from  w  hich  we  have  perhaps  too  long  detained  our  readers.  Vet, 
we  could  not  refrain  from  indulging  in  a  few  preliminary  remarks 
upon  the  constitution  and  character  of  the  two  Houses,  which  ex¬ 
hibit  at  this  moment  a  striking,  and,  to  a  foreigner,  inexplicable 
political  contradiction — the  House  of  the  people  recognizing  as 
its  leader  a  liln'ral  nobleman,  the  hereditary  friend  and  champion 
of  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  ;  the  House  of  the  aris¬ 
tocracy  led  and  governed  by  a  wily  lawyer  of  plel)eian  origin, 
an  American  by  birth,  an  apostate  from  lil>eral  principles,  and 
the  very  Me|)histophele8  of  Toryism.  Of  this  very  ‘  talented’ 
and  extraordinary  i^erson — ‘  the  ablest  man,  unquestionably,’  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  ‘  with  the  single  exception  of  Lord 
‘  Hrougham,’  in  the  judgement  of  the  present  Writer, — we  shill 
now  proceed  to  give  the  description  and  brief  biographical  notice 
contained  in  these  ‘  Recollections.’ 

‘  Lord  Lyndhurst 

*  is  a  native  of  America,  whence  he  came  over  to  this  country  in  earlj 
life  w’ith  his  father,  who  was  a  portrait -pain ter,  and  who  settled  in 
Great  Britain,  in  the  hope  of  l)Ottering  his  circumstances.  His  hopei 
were  more  than  realizeel.  He  succeeded  so  well  in  his  profession  ii 
to  enable  him  to  give  his  son  the  l)est  education  England  could  afford. 
Mr.  Copley  was  originally  destined  for  the  church,  and,  with  the 
▼iew  of  entering  into  Holy  Orders,  became  a  member  of  Trinity  Col¬ 
lege,  Cambridge.  As,  however,  he  soon  afterwards  gave  up  all  id« 
of  applying  himself  m  the  discharge.uf  clerical  duties,  be  only  retailed 
his  degree  seven  years. 

*  Perhaps  few  men  have  more  suddenly  raised  themselves  from  the 
depths  of  obscurity  to  the  heights  of  distinction,  than  the  noble  1^ 
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In  1HI«1»  he  was  mmle  Serjeunt-at-Law.  In  181H,  lie  waa  raised  X» 
ihe  office  of  Chief  Justice  of  Chester.  On  the  firat  day  of  Hilary 
Term  in  the  following  year,  he  took  his  st^at  within  the  liar  as  one  of 
his  Majesty's  Counsel.  His  great  talents  and  extensive  legal  know¬ 
ledge  were* perceived  and  duly  appreciated  by  the  Judges  and  the  liar 
in  the  Courts  of  Law  in  which  he  practistHl  ;  hut  he  was  comparatively 
unknouTi  to  the  public,  until,  in  ctuijnnction  with  Sir  Charles  (then 
Mr.)  Wetherell,  he  made  his  niemoruhle  and  successful  defence  in  the 
casr  of  the  elder  Watson,  arraigned  for  high  treason.  Hitherto  his 
pnictici'  hud  hetui  hut  limited ;  after  that  time  briefs  poured  in  upon 
him  from  all  kinds  of  litigants,  and  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 
The  Uadicals  of  that  day  cuntributiHl  in  no  small  degree  to  kt^p  up 
the  reputati»>n  which  by  that  great  effort  he  had  acquired  :  for  many 
weeks  after,  the  walls  of  the  metro])oli8,  and  all  large  towns,  were 
placarded  with  his  name  a.s  the  triumphant  counsel  of  Watson  ;  and 
his  health  was  drunk  with  rapturous  applause  at  every  public  dinner 
at  which  the  Heformers  of  that  periwl  met  Ut  advance  their  principles. 
In  the  year  last  mentioned,  1819,  Mr.  C'opley  was  appointed  Solici- 
tur-Ooneral,  in  which  capacity  he  had  a  few  months  afterwards  to 
a|ip<*ar  for  the  (lovernmeiit  in  the  prosecution  against  Quc*en  (hiroline. 
Me  was  crtniled  Attorney- (ieneral  in  1824.  lii  182<),  he  succeeded 
Lord  (8tford  as  Master  of  ?he  Rolls ;  and  in  1827f  he  was  raised  to 
the  highest  elevation  a  subject  can  attain  :  he  was  appiunted  I^ord 
Chancellor. 

*  Lord  Lviidhurst  is  one  of  the  most  ingenious  sophists  that  ever  l)e- 
longt'd  to  ihc  House  of  Parliament . His  manner  is  nuist  insi¬ 

nuating.  There  is  usually  something  so  seductive  in  it,  that,  if 
YOU  are  not  s]Kcially  on  your  guard,  you  are  sure  to  be  led  astray. 
S’o  one  Yvmild  ever  infer,  from  any  thing  he  says  or  does,  that  he  has 
in  his  composition  the  smallest  particle  of  the  partisan.  You  would 
think  on  all  occasions  that  the  particular  view  he  takes  of  a  question  is 
solely  the  result  of  disinterested,  unbiassed  conviction.  In  all  he  says, 
and  in  his  manner  of  saying  it,  there  is  every  appearance  of  sincerity. 
You  would  at  once  set  him  down  as  a  lover  of  truth  for  its  own  sake. 

I  am  far  from  meaning  to  insinuate  that  he  does  not  love  truth  for  its 
own  sake,  or  that  he  is  not  sincere  in  his  political  opinums.  It  is  hut 
charitable  to  presume  he  is  so  on  all  points  of  importance ;  hut,  like 
most  other  men  on  lM>th  sides  of  the  House,  he  is  obliged  to  view  ques¬ 
tions  with  the  eye  of  a  partisan,  and  to  have  recourse  to  sophisms 
where  legitimate  arguments  are  not  within  his  reach.  In  most  other 
men,  the  partisan  and  the  sophist  are  too  transparent  to  be  mistaken ; 
in  the  case  of  Lord  Lyndhurst  they  are  scarcely  ever  so.  Yon  are 
wti^hed,  as  1  have  just  said,  that  in  him  all  is  the  result  of  honest  c«»n- 
viction— that  party  considerations  have  never  Iwen  allowed  to  weigh 
one  atom  in  the  conclusions  to  which  he  has  come,  nor  have  had  any 
thing  to  do  with  the  course  of  conduct  lie  pursues. 

*  Wd  Lyndhurst  is  a  nobleman  of  the  most  perfect  coolness  and 
vlf-possession.  I  never  yet  knew  an  instance  in  wliich  an  opponent 
jlisconcerted  him,  or  elicited  from  him  anv  ebullition  of  passion.  He 
alwiiys  as  cool  and  collected  as  if  he  hoi  not  a  particle  of  feeling  or 
in  his  nature.  Even  on  those  great  and  absorbing  questions 
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which  agitate  all  other  boaoms,  he  invariably  maintains  the  utmoit 
calmnesM  aiul  composure  His  clear  and  musical  voice  is  never  raised, 
though  it  manifestly  has  ample  compass,  to  any  thing  like  a  loud^or 
indignant,  or  energetic  tone,  nor  did  any  one  ever  yet  witness  in  him 
any  thing  approaching  to  vehement  gesture.  S«*ldom,  indeed,  dta^  kc 
use  any  gesture  at  all.  farther  than  a  very  gfuitle  movement  of  his  right 
arm.  He  s|)eakH  in  that  calm  and  collecte<l  tone  which  you  might  expect 
in  one  who  was  addressing  an  audience  of  ladies,  and  who  was  afraid  of 
giving  utterance  to  any  thing  which  might  grate  on  their  ears,  or  in  the 
slightest  degree’agitate  their  gentle  lM>s«>ms.  Not  even  the  most  violent 
and  furious  attacks  of  his  great  enemy.  Lord  Itrougham,  cun  lietrir 
him  into  a  loss  of  tem|)er.  I  have  s«»en  him  quite  c<m>1  and  stH^ininglr 
indifferent,  while  I.#ord  Hrougham  has  l»een  potiring  out  on  him  hu 
most  virtilent  vituperation,  and  I  have  also  swn  him  rise  up  and  ably 
repel  those  attacks,  w  ithout  affording  the  slighteAt  indication  uf  an 
irritiiteil  temper. 

‘  It  is  not  to  he.  inferred  from  this,  that  r^>rd  I^yndhurst  is  cither  de¬ 
ficient  in  p«»litical  fading,  or  inseiisibU*  to  personalities.  No  man  is 
iiu»re  decided  in  his  (»pinions,  or  more  attached  to  them  and  his  party; 
neither  is  any  one  more  alive  to  i)ersonnl  attack.  His  apparent  cool¬ 
ness  on  the  one  haml,  and  his  imiifference  on  the  other,  are  douhtleai 
the  result  t>f  a  severe  course  of  self-discipline,  to  which  he  subjected 
himself  in  wirlv  life.  A  man  of  his  great  shrewdness  must  have  pr- 
ceived.  la‘fore  his  app«'arance  on  the  theatre  of  public  affairs,  the  im¬ 
mense  advant;iges  which  seif-p>ss«‘shion,  and  apparent  ctNilness  and  in¬ 
difference  under  attack,  give  to«me  who  has  to  take  part  in  the  conflict 
of  pditics,  over  an  oppinent  ;  and  therefore  the  noble  Lord  determined 
to  repress  every  symptom  of  warmth  of  pilitical  finding  or  sensitiveuesi 
t4>  p‘rsonal  attack.  Last  Session  he  furnished  some  wonderful  instancf* 
<if  this.  The  substitution  of  the  Peel  for  the  Melbourne  Ministr}’,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  Session,  and  the  discussions  on  the  Munici¬ 
pal  Corpiration  Reform  Bill,  at  a  later  p'ri<Hl,  gave  to  the  prsonil 
attacks  of  Lord  Brougham  on  the  noble  Lord,  an  unusual  degree  of 
virulence  and  furiousness.  Lord  Lyndhurst,  how'ever,  to  the  great  an¬ 
noyance  of  Lord  Brougham,  bore  them  all  with  the  most  inipTturhable 
(H)uunimity.  At  the  ^ame  time,  he  took  special  care  to  return  the 
blows  of  his  deadly  enemy  with  equal  effect,  though  with  infinitely  ieai 
apparent  energy.  Dn  the  very  first  night  of  the  communications  and 
explanations  respetiug  the  ejection  of  the  Melbourne  Administration, 
he  hit  Lord  Brougham  some  hard  blows,  and  yet  seemingly  in  tbe 
ctMilest  manner,  in  return  for  a  tierce  attack  which  the  latter  noblemaa 
hud  that  evening  made  on  him.  He  pronounced  it  to  be  the  flippant 
attack  of  a  flippant  prson,  and  w'ent  on,  without  mincing  his  words, 
but  with  the  most  prfect  coolness,  to  give  him  blow  after  blow*,  until 
after  writhing  in  his  seat  till  he  could  no  longer  endure  it,  he  rose  up 
and  called  out,  “  C>rder,  order  !"  There  was  something  amusing  it 
this  as  the  only  prson  who  had  the  right  of  correcting  any  one  wba 
trespassed  against  the  rules  of  the  House,  was  the  noble  liord  him¬ 
self  who,  as  Lord  Brougham  conceived,  w'as  guilty  of  such  violatijm. 
This  was  like  appniling  from  Lord  Lyndhurst,  as  the  person  spcakiaf 
at  the  time,  to  Lord  Lyndhurst,  as  the  Lord  Chancellor.  The  noki* 
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l/»rd,  however,  heedtnl  not  the  appeal :  regardleas  of  Lord  Broujtbam't 
ficltfnations,  he  proo'eded  with  the  same  ease  and  equanimity  of 
manner  in  the  work  of  n'tnliation  as  when  his  opponent  lirst  inter- 
nipfed  him. 

*  Lord  Lvndhurst  excels,  when  he  ch<K>seH  to  indulp;  in  it,  in  quiet 
irony.  Nothing  enn  l>e  more  pilling  to  his  op|>onent  than  lamie  of  his 
ironical  oliserv.it ions.  In  the  ronrsi*  of  one  of  tlie  discuHsious  on  the 
.Munici|»al  ('orjHir.ition  Heforni  Hill,  last  session,  the  nohle  Lord 
made  one  of  the  hapjiiest  hits  in  this  way  I  have  ever  witnessed. 
After  c:isti«ratin"  his  rival  in  terms  of  no  ordinary  severity,  he  all  at 
«mc»*  assumed  an  air  of  8|>eeial  friendliness  to  him,  and  bejjp^d  to  in- 
tnducy  to  his  imtice  some  passages  from  u  pamphlet,  hv  a  seemingly 
rerv  res]>ectahle  st»rt  of  |>ersonage,  calltMl  Isaac  Tomkins.  As  1  quote- 
from  memory,  I  cannot  give  the  [mrtictilar  phras«»ology  which  the 
nohle  Lord  employed  on  the  occasion,  but  it  was  ironically  felicitous 
in  the  highest  degree,  and  elicited  bursts  of  laughter  from  both  hides 
of  the  House. 

*  Lord  Lvndhurst  cannot  In*  sitid,  in  the  usual  sensi'  of  the  term,  to 
bean  eloquent  s])eaker  His  manner  is  inhnitely  too  cold  and  formal 
to  give  that  effect  to  his  matter,  which,  when  s{M)ken,  would  deserve 
the  name  of  a  high  order  of  eloquence.  When  his  ajK-whes  are  read, 
however,  many  passages  commend  themselves  to  one's  mind  as  instinct 
with  eht^juence  of  a  sujierior  class.  His  style  is  clear,  jierspicuous, 
and  simple  in  no  ordinary  degree.  It  has  a  good  deal  of  the  Addison 
in  it :  it  is  always  correct  ;  it  is  polished,  without  being  elaborately 
m.  He  speaks  with  mnrvellons  ease  :  his  sentences  flow  from  him 
wpiously  and  naturally  :  he  scarcely  ever  has  to  recall  a  word,  nor 
could  the  most  fastidious  ear  detect  one  out  of  place,  in  the  course  of  a 
long  speech.  His  delivery  is  neither  t(H»  slow  nor  tin)  rapid  :  he  never 
speaks  long  at  a  time,  in  conqiarison  with  the  length  at  which  some 
other  n(»hle  Lfirds  would  address  the  House  on  the  same  subject.  He 
is  always  listened  to  with  the  dee|H‘st  attention  hy  noble  Lords  of  all 
shades  of  politics.  'I'he  moment  he  risi*s,  all  is  quiet  ;  and  nut  a 
breath  is  to  he  heard  till  he  has  resumed  his  seat.  Jnde|>t‘ndentlv  of 
his  univers:illy  acknowledged  talent.s  as  a  debater,  there  is  hoinetiiing 
in  his  very  a]ipearance  and  inanner  calculated  to  cumuiund  attention 
and  respect.  He  has  a  tine  manly  figure,  and  the  moment  he  rist's 
and  commences  his  speech,  there  is,  in  addition  to  a  very  intelligent 
ciiuntciiance,  a  manifest  eonsciuusne.ss  of  his  own  intellectual  sU{h>- 

— without  any  thing  having  the  slightest  rebcinblance  to  con- 
— s^hich  cannot  fail  of  insuring  attention  and  rcs|)cct  from  all 

‘  In  heitrlit,  he  is  rather  above  the  usual  sizt*,  and,  us  just  stated,  is  of 

•  handsmiie  make.  His  countenance,  like  his  inunner  of  addressing  the 

i,>,  iqum  and  winning:  he  always  hsiks  cheerful- and  good- 
wturvd.  Thckse  who  ilid  not  know  his  character  would  infer  from 
fhi*  expression  of  bis  face,  that  be  was  soft  and  modest  to  such  an 
Went  as  to  trench  on  energy  and  decision  of  mind.  His  forehead  is 
h’lrh,  and  well  developed,  and  his  mouth  is  full  of  character  !  his  eye 
quick  and  piercing,  and  his  nose  has  a  gmal  deal  of  the  aquiline 
'*^1..  \v.  —  u  u 
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ronfommtion.  Hi^  ci»innlexion  in  dnrk,  and  hisi  facr  iiiciinea  tu  tk« 
oral  form.  Whut  the  colour  of  hix  hair  I  do  not  know,  an  he  weim 
a  wi«j.  He  is  apparently  of  a  sound  and  healthy  c<»nstitutioii,  and 
liMiks  much  vounijer  that  he  is.  No  one,  to  see  him  in  the  House  of 
IjiinU,  would  supjwme  him  to  hi?  in  his  sixtv-fourth  year.  When  he 
iisetl  to  sit  in  a  court  of  law,  clotheil  in  the  hahiliineiits  of  a  judge,  he 
l<Ntktsl  p»rhaps  as  ohi  as  he  is.’ 

.\rt  a  tacticiiin,  Lorti  I.yiulhurst  is  stated  to  have  no  rival  in 
eitlier  House.  Vet,  thouj^h  ‘  wily  and  tricky  in  the  extreme,’  it 
is  quite  true  that  he  has  more  than  once  ‘  over-reachcd  him- 
‘  self,  and  plunirwl  his  party  deeper  into  the  dilficulties  from  which 
‘  he  intended  to  extricate  them.’  d'hc  description  of  his  counte* 
nance  is  not  that  of  a  physioj^noinist.  His  l,ordship’s  features, 
thou^xh  strongly  develo|H'd,  have  a  feminine  softni*ss  alxnit  them: 
the  jxt'neral  expression  is  that  of  conseions  |>ower  in  repose, — intel¬ 
lectual  power,  shenthM  in  tliat  soft  exterior,  concealed  Ixmeath 
that  w  inninsx  manner,  -majesty  unallied  to  goodness, — like  that 
of  the  striped  monarch  of  the  jungle,  as  Ije  couches  in  apparent 
indolence,  yet  ready  for  the  spring.  Nothing  can  In?  more  com¬ 
plete  than  the  contrast  Iwtwen  the  two  Kx-chancellors.  Here  it 
the  pfirtrait  of  his  great  rival. 

*  Loro  HRoroiiAM. 

*  To  those  who  iiave  inn?!!  in  the  Hoiist?  any  time,  and  paid  ordinary 
attention  to  what  is  passing  around  them,  it  is  no  dithcult  matter  to  an¬ 
ticipate  the  time  or  occasion  on  which  Loud  Hrouguam  will  rise  to 
address  their  Loniships.  If  anv  pointed  allusion  Im?  made  tu  him  by 
:uiv  Pi'cr  on  the  opposite  side,  and  he  have  not  already  addressed  the 
House,  von  mav  n*st  assuretl  tin*  noble  and  learned  Lord  will  get  up 
the  moment  the  l’(*t*r  who  is  speaking  has  r<*sunied  his  seat  ;  for  though 
no  man  is  iin»re  frequent  or  rierce  in  his  attacks  on  others  than  hit 
Lonlsiiip,  he  is  one  of  the  most  sensitive  persons  I  ever  knew  to  the 
attacks  madt?  on  hims«*lf,  and  he  is  [>«*rfectiy  misenible  until  he  has  re- 
turneil  the  blow  witii  tenfold  force  on  his  hapless  adversary.  On  i»lher 
»H*c:isions  von  muv  tell  witn  unerring  certainty  when  Lord  Hroiigham  U 
about  to  speak.  W  lien  an\io. is  to  address  lUcir  Lords’olps  himself,  he 
gives  the  most  manifest  signs  of  impatience  for  the  conclusion  of  the 
speech  which  some  other  niible  Lord  is  delivering  .at  the  time.  \V  heo, 
to  nsc  a  homely  but  expressive  term,  vou  see  him  Hdgetty,  while  some 
H«*«*r  oil  the  op|>osite  siiie  is  HjK*aking,  no  matter  whether  or  not  any 
allusion  has  lieen  made  to  him,  —  tlie  odds  are  two  to  one  that  he  rise* 
when  the  other  sits  ilowii.  If  you  see  him  sitting  with  one  leg  ovrr 
the  other,  ami  his  fiice  to  the  bur  instead  of  to  the  wisilsack, — Uieprr- 
sumpiion  increaM's  one  hundred  per  cent,  that  he  is  the  next  jK'rson  to 
addn'Hs  their  Lordships  ;  but  if,  in  addition  to  these  symptoms  of  hk 
mind  lalnniriiig  with  some  tumultuous  emotions  of  which  he  is  anxi^ 
to  rid  himself,  you  see  his  head  dniuping  as  if  his  face  were  half  buri^ 
ill  his  brt*ast,  and  observe  him  give  a  hasty  scratch  to  the  back  of  bit 
head,  actsonpanieil  with  two  or  three  twitches  of  his  nose  ;  if  on  any 
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you  observe  all  this,  while  an  C)p|Hmitioii  Peer  is  speaking — 
gnd  you  will  iu»t  <»l)«erve  it  on  any  other — you  nmy  rely  on  his  Ixird- 
jhip's  succeeiling  the  pn*sent  speaker  with  us  much  conscience  as  you 
itpoiu'  in  the  rising  of  to-morrow's  sun. 

‘  When  Lord  Hroughnm  rise's  to  siamk,  the  stranger  is  s(»  forcibly 
struck  with  his  singular  personal  apjH'arancH*,  us  to  Ihj  altogether  inat¬ 
tentive  to  the  first  few  sentences  of  his  speech.  His  lofty  forehead 

_ his  dark  cmnplexion — his  prominent  nose — the  piercing  glure  of  his 

mlling  eve — the  8<n»w1  of  his  brow — the  harshness  of  his  features  gene- 
mllv — the  11  pniarious  condition  of  his  dark  gr«*v  hair,  and  his  attenuated 
ip|ieanmce  altogether — cannot  fiiil  in  the  first  instance  to  attract  the 
eve  and  arrest  the  attention,  to  the  exclusion  of  anv  thought  aliout  what 
lie  is  saying.  This  is  to  a  certain  extent  the  erase*,  whatever  be  the 
bummI  of  mind  in  which  he  rises.  Hut  when  he  gets  up  to  re|)el  a  |)er- 
Minul  attack,  or  under  feelings  of  strong  party  excitement — and  few 
men  fet‘l  more  strongly  on  party  questions — there  is  an  abruptness  and 
energy  in  his  manner,  which  contrast  so  strongly  with  the  conduct  of 

other  Peers,  that  the  stranger  feels  for  a  few  moments  quite  confounded. 

*•  •  •  •  *  * 


i 

f 
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*  It  is  oniy  on  a  great  political  question,  and  one  on  which  he  feels 
very  strongly,  that  laird  Hrougham  is  to  lie  heard  to  any  advantage. 
Those  who  have  heard  him  for  the  first  time  on  such  a  subject  as  the 
repeal  ot  the  newspaper  duties, — or  on  a  pn»|K>sed  reform  in  the  admi- 
nUtratioii  of  the  law,  &c., — go  awav  wondering  W'hat  iHsiple  see  in  him 
111  admire.  On  such  occasions  he  reu.Hons  well,  displays  extensive  in- 
fonnatioii,  considerable  thinking  p<iwers,  and  an  eloquent  and  energetic 
ityle  ;  hut  they  tan  see  nothing  either  in  his  mutter  or  in  his  manner 
to  entitle  him  to  the  reputation  of  the  most  efiective  s|Hraker  of  the  age. 
It  is  otherwise  when  he  rises  to  rejiel  a  personal  attack,  or  to  s|ieak  on 
any  question  of  party  politics.  On  sucli  occasions  you  set*  in  his  very 
oountcnancc  the  consciousness  of  su|>erior  |M>wers.  His  knit  brow,  his 
piercing  eyes,  the  air  of  supreme  scorn  towards  those  who  differ  from 
him,  which  his  whole  us{>ect  exhibits,^  concur  w'illi  the  sentiments  to 
which  he  gives  expression  to  show  you  that  his  whole  soul  is  thrown 
into  his  sjieech.  It  is  then,  and  only  then,  that  you  witness  any  real 
display  ot  his  amazing  powers,  lie  then  stands  forth  an  intellectual 
gladiator,  fighting  not  with  one  or  two  opjioiients  oidvi  hut  with  every 
Peer  ot  any  weight  who  has  taken  a  different  view  of'  the  subject  from 
fiimself.  No  NiNHier  has  he,  by  the  lilH*rality  and  energy  <if  his  blows, 
disabled  one  op|Niiient,  and  left  him  s|irawlii)g  on  the  ground,  than  he 
deals  them  out  as  thickly  and  heavily  to  another ;  and  so  on  until  he  has 
vtnquislicil  every  opponent  who  has  hud  the  temerity  to  attempt  to  ob- 
itruct  his  advance  to  the  point  to  which  he  was  directing  his  steps.  He 
tt  not  content  with  pushing  aside  those  w  ho  oppose  his  progress :  he 
l*ys  one  and  all  of  them  pro^trute  at  his  fe«*t,  and  tramples  them  in  the 
dust.  He  gives  no  quarter  to  an  untugoiiist.  His  soul  seems  to  exult 
the  uccu()ution  <if  butchering  his  adversaries  outright.  He  is  so 
intent  on  the  obje<*t,  that  he  is  quite  indifferent  as  to  the  meuiis ;  or 
wher  he  gives  a  preference  to  the  most  barbarous  nuHles  of  intellectual 
'J^are.  It  is  not  euough  that  he  vanquish  his  opponent ;  it  must  be 
in  the  most  cruel  and  savage  manner.  His  attacks  arc  alw  ays  of  the 
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kitul.  Ali  reHiiement  of  and  all  the  ctmTentional  ptt^ 

pnetit‘H  of  lanpia^S  are  utterly  disrepinled.  He  dindaina  to  cut  up 
hia  auhjt*ctK  acientiHcally  or  anatomically.  For  the  time  Win);  he  btt« 
ties  away  ri;»ht  and  left,  and  ft'els  n«  keenly  towards  hin  opponent  at  if 
it  were  a  |H*rHonal,  not  a  |)olitical  or  party  quarrel,  in  which  he  it  eu- 
pa*;ed.  1 1  in  whole  h*‘art  is  net  on  what  a  certain  clasH  of  pernonH  ctH 
**  punishim;”  his  adverNurv.  'I'his  he  thinks  oin  only  W  etfectually 
done  hy  dolns;  it  e«>ar<elv.  He  is  consequently  often  called  to  order  for 
violating  th«*  rules  of  the  Houh<*  ;  hut  this  (»nly  ajjjjravates  the  eril  j; 
WHS  intended  to  remedy.  The  more  he  is  interrupted  in  his  attacks  on 
an  o|>[>onent,  the  more  furious  in  his  manner  and  the  less  meaKiired  in 
his  lunj'uaije  do«‘s  he  hecome.  He  is  not  tndy  not  to  W  put  down, 
however  ‘general  and  decided  the  hsdiii);  of  the  House  may  he  a^^ainst 
the  courM*  he  is  pursuiiijk;.  hut  he  will  m»t  he  diverttsl  from  his  resolu> 
tion  of  inHictiiiir  the  full  measure  t»f  intemled  severity  on  his  victim 
hy  anv  means  u  hich  he  chiM»ses  to  adopt.  So  loiu;  as  he  is  interrupted 
tmly  hv  particular  Peers,  he  confines  his  furious  attack  to  the  opponent 
apiinst  whom  he  was  directing;  his  witheriii);  sarcasms,  and  on  whom 
he  was  heapiiii;  his  ridicule,  at  tl»e  time  of  the  interruption, — except 
during;  the  few  moments  h«*  may  step  out  of  his  way  to  apply  the  lash 
to  those  who  have  ndleil  him  to  order  ;  hut  when  the  cry  of  “  Order” 
has  hecome  General,  and  the  confusion  so  j;reat  as  to  drown  his  voice, 
he  smldtodv  paus<*s  until  the  confusion  hais  subsided,  and  then  pours 
forth  the  overriowiijo  phials  of  his  wrath  on  the  (fppositioii  pMierallv. 

‘  In  Lord  Hroui;ham’s  ani;rier  iujmmIs  there  is  Homelhiu);  terrihleeveii 
in  his  liMiks  and  manner.  His  eve,  as  ulreatly  mentioned,  Hashes  with 
imlit;nation,  his  lip  curls,  his  hn»w  has  a  lowerini;  as|K'ct,  and  the  tones 
t»f  his  voice  ami  the  violence  of  his  iresture  have  something  in  them 
which,  altogether  irrespective  of  what  he  sjiys,  cannot  fail  to  make  an 
adversary  quail  l>etore  him.  And  this  indignation  is  not  artificial  or 
asHunu'd,  like  the  zeal  an  advinrate  manifests  for  his  client,  and  the  in¬ 
dignation  with  which  he  denounces  the  conduct  of  the  opposite  party. 
In  I^ird  Hrougham,  as  already  mentioned,  it  is  as  real  as  it  is  violent. 
Like  all  violent  feelings,  however,  it  is  only  of  transitory  duration. 
The  moment  he  has  resumed  his  seat,  often,  indtH'd,  as  swn  as  he  his 
given  utterance  to  the  last  indignant  expn*ssion,  it  p.Lsscs  away,  and  ii 
no  more  thought  of.  In  fact  his  dislikes  are  t<M»  suddenly  conceived, 
as  well  as  t(H»  violent,  to  In.*,  in  the  nature  of  things,  lasting. 

‘  He  is  an  eiiHjuent  sjH*aker  :  l)ut  his  eloquence  has  a  character  of  its 
own.  I  know  of  nothing  in  ancient  or  mmlern  oratory  widch  can  be 
said  to  rt'st'inhle  it.  His  sentences  are  usually  of  great  length.  It  w 
nothing  unctunmou  to  s«*e  in  his  s)Ksrches,  sentences  which  take  more 
than  a  minute  in  the  delivery.  His  style  is  cons4*quently  in^’olved ; 
hut  independently  of  the  tendency  of  sentenct»s  of  such  extreme  length 
to  lH*come  involvt*d.  you  will  often  sih.*  in  one  of  them  parenthesis  wit. an 
parenthesis.  'Fhest?  stuitences  are,  however,  so  coiistriictfsl,  that  ^ 
never  fails  to  perceive  his  meaning.  You  are  struck  with  hi.s  anitim^ 
command  of  language— the  more  so,  jierhaps,  fnnn  the  original  rh»* 
racter  of  his  diction,  and  the  manifest  ease  with  which  he  iiii|»arf»  that 
character  t«»  it.  It  is  not  fine  or  smm»th  :  it  is  rough  and  niggl’d,  and 
yet,  generally  .spt^aking,  it  is  perfectly  correct  of  its  kind.  It  resemble* 
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the  JohiiHOtiiiin  more  than  the  AtldiiMinian,  and  yet  ia  in  many  respecU 
unlike  the  h»rmer.  There  is  no  appeurunce  of  effort  ulnHit  it :  it  ia  nut 
nomisaiH  or  affected  in  him,  though  no  man  could  imitate  it  without  a 
great  effort,  and,  even  then,  hut  with  indifferent  success.  It  |Nirtakes 
much  of  the  ess<»ntial  character  of  his  mind.  Like  himself,  it  is  im- 
pfliious.  It  is  like  a  rushing  torrent,  hurrying  you  along  without 
giving  voti  time  even  to  attempt  to  resist  its  fxuver.  Nothing  can  ob- 
rtruct  its  ctMirse.  Lonl  Hnnigham  never  attempts  to  seduce  you  into 
his  views  of  a  question,  nor  to  win  you  %over  t(»  his  opinions  :  )ie  drags 
rou  over  by  forc<\  You  are  not  pleased  with  his  principles,  or  the 
Dieasures  he  adv<»cates  ;  you  adopt  the  <Hie,  and  you  concur  in  the  other, 
iiecause  vo\i  cannot  help  it  ;  nor  d«>  you  feel  the  slightest  affiTtion  for 
the  s)H*aker.  You  know  nothing  of  the  love  for  your  new  views,  or  of 
the  attachment  to  him  wh<»  Ims  proselytised  you,  whicli  usually  cha¬ 
racterise  ytaiug  converts.  You  ft‘el  as  if  he  had,  without  any  right  on 
his  fwrt,  attacked  your  opinions,  or  the  measures  you  sup)Hirted,  and 
forced  von  iiiti»  a  position  in  which  you  can  find  ii(»  comfort.' 

After  tlius  (lescril)ing  hiiu  as  a  s})cakcr,  the  Writer  proceeds  to 
tn  his  hand  u])on  his  intellectual  character;  and  he  begins  by 
telling  us  that  he  is  ‘  a  man  of  most  gigantic  mind.’  Now  we 
must  say,  that  this  vague  expression  d(»es  not  convey  a  just  idea 
of  Lord  Hrougham’s  acute,  evcr-active,  versatile,  capacious,  but 
not,  strictly  .speaking,  comprehensive  or  profound  mind.  That 
he  often  secs  a  question,  as  if  by  a  kind  of  intuition,  the  moment 
it  is  presented  to  him,  is,  we  believe,  quite  true;  as  well  as  tliat 
he  can  master  with  the  greatest  cas<",  in  an  incredibly  short  time, 
the  nio.st  difficult  subjects.  But  intuitive  quickness  is  rarely 
combined  with  the  power  of  detecting  truth  by  tl»e  slower  process 
of  analysis ;  and  though  a  dexterous  logician.  Lord  Brougham 
has  shewn  himself  an  inexact  rcasoner.  lie  sometimes  fancies 
that  he  has  mustered  a  subject  which  he  has  grasped  without 
penetrating.  ‘  Nothing  he  ever  does,  wliether  it  Ik*  s}K*aking  or 
'  writing,  seems  to  cost  him  an  effort.’  But  to  sustained  and 
patient  efforts  of  the  understanding  lie  is  naturally  indis|K)sed  by 
the  preternatural  activity,  and  marvellous  cleverness,  and  un¬ 
derping  restlessness  of  his  mind.  Thus,  we  are  told, 

‘  Ili.s  industry  is  untiring.  Ills  mind  is  ever  active:  it  is  like  the 
trouhled  m'u,  it  cuiiiiot  rest  'I  he  moment  he  has  quilted  one  subject 
ht  tiles  his  mind  uu  another.  One  plan  or  project  succeeds  another 

certainly  uiid  immediately  os  day  succeeds  night.  Sometimes  he  is 
fnpigrd  at  the  same  moineiit  in  several  schemes^  us  different,  it  may 
he,  us  it  were  |M>ssible  to  conceive.  Activity  ap|M‘urs  to  l>e  one  of  the 
Bccessities  of  his  nature.  A  state  of  mental  rest  would  be  to  him 
*ynonyimuis  w  ith  extreme  misery.  Shut  him  up  in  u  place  by  liimselL 
(Iciiying  him  the  usi*  of  books,  and  ink,  and  pu|M;r,  und  you 

mdict  on  him  the  greatest  punishment  to  which  a  human  being  could 
hr  subjected.  Martyrdom  itself,  in  any  f(»rm  you  please,  could  not 
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,  have  such  horrora  to  his  uiiiiJ.  Mental  exhaustion  is  a  feeling  whidi 
he  can  seldom,  if  ut  all  ex|)erience.  1  have  known  him  give  the 
closest  and  most  careful  attention  to  immirtant  cases  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  from  ten  till  four  o’ch»ck,  and  at  five  take  his  seat  on  the 
Woolsack  in  the  House  of  Lords,  where  he  would  narrowly  watch  all 
the  proceedings  until  ten  or  eleven  o’clock,  and  then  get  up  and  make 
a  s{)eech  of  two  hours’  dunition,  replying  with  singular  ability,  as  he 
proceeded,  to  every  thing  of  weight  which  had  btsui  urged  on  the 
op|KMite  side  in  the  course  of  tlie  evening.  On  the  following  morning, 
by  ten  o’clock,  he  would  Ik*  again  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  as  l^reih 
and  vigorous,  both  in  mind  and  body,  as  on  the  preceding  Jay.' 

This  restlessness  of  mind  leads  his  Lordship  to  delight  in 
collision. 

*  It  would  not  be  enough  for  him  that  his  great  powers  were  kept 
in  constant  exercise  by  co-ojwratiim  with  other  jMjrsons ;  it  is  necet> 
sary  to  his  enjoyment  of  existence  that  he  come  into  collision  with 
the  minds  of  others.  He  ought  never  to  be -and,  were  he  to  consult 
his  own  individual  gratification,  he  never  would  In* — on  the  side  of 
the  strongest  party  :  opposition  is  the  sphere  in  which  Nature  intended 
him  always  to  move,  and  the  stronger  and  more  ]K>werful  the  party 
opposed  to  him,  the  better  for  his  own  gratification  ;  the  more  for¬ 
midable  the  ]M>wer  with  which  he  conflicts  the  more  strikingly  does  be 
display  hii^  trauscendant  talents,  and  the  greater  is  his  enjoyment  of 
life.  Other  minds  find  happiness  in  repose  ;  his  onlj’  in  the  excite¬ 
ment  and  turmoil  of  battle.  He  bitterly  regrets  his  having  been 
transplanted  to  the  Lords:  in  the  Commons  he  found  comfort  in  the 
repeated  setmes  of  turbulence  and  uproar  which  the  floor  of  that 
house  exhibits;  the  gravity,  and  dignity,  and  quiet  of  the  Upper 
Hous4*  are  the  never-failing  source  of  misery  to  him. 

*  You  H(H.*  a  constant  expression  of  restlessness,  discontent,  and  pug¬ 
nacity  in  his  countenance  during  the  more  quiet  proceedings  of  the 
House.  You  m^d  not  the  aid  of  a  phrenological  examination  of  hit 
cranium  to  convince  you  that  the  organ  of  combativeness  is  most  pro¬ 
minently  developed ;  one  glance  of  his  face  will  satisfy  you  on  that 
point.  Had  destiny  made  him  one  of  the  low'er  orders  of  Irishmen, 
and  given  him  birth  in  the  neighlK)urho<Ml  of  Donnybrook,  he  would 
have  acquired  great  distinctimi  in  the  pugilistic  exhibitions  of  its  fair; 
he  would  always  have  In'en  giving  and  receiving  broken  heads  and 
broken  Ixuies. 

*  His  monil  cmiruge  is  great ;  nothing  can  daunt  him.  In  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  its  unreformed  days,  he  was  as  obnoxious  as 
could  lie,  to  four- fifths  of  the  memliers.  Did  this  dishearten  him^ 
Not  in  the  least.  He  s|>oke  as  laddly,  and  fought  as  resolutely,  as  if 
f(Hir-flftlis  had  lH*en  with  him. 

*  It  is  the  same  in  the  Ijords.  He  knows  he  is  hated  by  the  Oppo¬ 
sition,  and  even  by  several  Peers  on  his  own  side  of  |H)litics,  with  an 
intensity  which  even  Cobbett  himself  never  surpassed  in  his  enmitief» 
bitter  as  they  were.  He  knows  that  every  thing  he  utters  is  th<h 
roughly  disliked,  often  as  much  bc'cause  of  the  quarter  whence  it 
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••  on  its  own  account ;  yet  he  is  not  in  the  leutt  diahetrt^ned. 
He  w'ork  as  cordially  and  boldly  as  if  he  were  the  idol  of 

their  Lordships,  and  as  if  every  thing  which  fell  from  him  were  music 
to  their  ears,  and  were  gret'tcd  with  the  most  cordial  cheers. 

<  He  is  proud  and  overbearing ;  his  whole  demeanour  shows  how 
conscious  he  is  of  his  own  surprising  |X)wers.  He  hniks  down  on  the 
other  PtH^rs  in  the  House  as  if  they  were  <»f  an  inferior  order  of  ere- 
ition.  The  su|)ercilious  airs  he  often  assumes,  and  the  latitude  of 
ipeech  in  which  he  frequently  indulges,  would  not  be  tolerated  in  the 
private  intercourse  of  life.  He  generally  hM)ks  for  a  homage  a^ 
preaching  to  servility  from  those  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact.  It 
M  the  little  respect  which  is  shewn  him  by  his  fellow  Peers,  that  is  the 
i^t  secret  of  the  furious  attacks  he  so  frequently  makes  on  the 
House  of  Lords. 

<  W'hen  Lord  Chancellor,  nothing  could  exceed  his  conceptions  of 
hU  own  importance.* 

Lord  Hrougliain  is  now  in  his  fifty-seventh  year.  Till  very 
lately,  he  looked  as  strong  in  health  and  spirits  as  ever ;  but 
nich  untiring  energy  must  wear  out  a  frame  of  iron.  Upon 
the  whole,  his  portrait  is  admirably  sketched ;  and  if  we  cannot 
style  him,  with  the  Author  of  these  Recollections,  ‘  the  greatest 
‘  man  of  the  age,’  he  is,  taken  altogether,  the  most  extraordi¬ 
nary,  and  one  of  those  to  whom  |)osterity  will  be  most  deeply  in¬ 
debted. 

Having  given  these  two  full-length  portraits,  we  cannot  make 
room  for  much  more  extract.  Next  to  the  two  Ex-chancellors, 
the  Writer  ranks,  in  point  of  ability,  the  Bishop  of  Exeter.  ‘  As 
‘a  sophist,’  the  Pamphleteer  Prelate  ‘  has  no  superior’;  his  only 
equal  is  Lord  Lyndhurst.  Of  the  Bishop  of  London,  we  have  a 
fair  estimate ;  but  the  account  of  his  theological  opinions  is  sin¬ 
gularly  inaccurate,  and  his  Lordship  would  Ik*  more  startled  than 
pleased  at  finding  them  described  as  in  perfect  agreement  with 
those  of  the  Calvinistic  Dissenters.  That  the  Writer  should 
have  fallen  into  a  few  inaccuracies  was,  however,  inevitable ;  and 
the  w(»iider  is,  that,  so  far  as  we  arc  aware,  they  arc  so  few  and 
inconsiderable.  Thus,  he  represents  the  literary  Earl  of  Car¬ 
narvon  as  a  promising  reformer;  and  such,  we  arc  assured,  when 
Lord  Porchester,  he  professed  to  be.  Some  blunders  and  dis¬ 
crepancies  occur  in  speaking  of  the  ages  of  the  several  peers 
described.  Lord  Holland,  for  instance,  who  has  to  complain  of 
the  gout  more  than  of  time,  is  spoken  of  as  already  gone  by, 
though  considerably  the  junior  of  Eafl  Grey  and  the  Duke  of 
IN  ellington,  and  not  older  than  Lord  l^yndhurst.  We  see  no 
propriety  in  s])eaking  in  the  past  tense  of  an  efficient  member  of 
the  Cabinet,  who,  so  recently  as  the  present  week,  gave,  in  his 
plscc  in  Parliament,  so  admirable  a  proof  of  the  unimpaired 
^gour  of  his  intellect.  Indeed,  this  Writer  acknowledges  that 
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I^ord  Holland  *  still  acquits  himself,  when  addressing  the  House 
‘  in  a  manner  which  many  noble  lonls,  in  the  prime  of  life,  can- 
‘  not  fail  to  envy,  and  which  shows  what  his  mental  and  oratori- 
‘  cal  qualifications  must  have  l>cen  when  in  the  hhmm  of  life.' 

‘  Hr  was  then/  continues  the  Writer,  *  re?nnrka!»le  for  chmrnm and 
compreheiisivfiiesa  of  mint!,  and  for  n  foreihle  and  eloquent  expositioa 
of  his  views.  He  excelle<l  in  eX|>osiiijr  thos<»  sophistries  of  an  opiHinrnt 
which  would  have  escaped  the  pereeption  <»f  others.  He  saw  with  a 
sort  of  intuition  the  weak  |M»ints  in  an  antagonist's  speech  ;  and  fmm 
the  felicity  aiul  conclusiveness,  cMUijoined  with  the  ease  and  Huency  of 
his  replies,  you  would  have  thought  he  must,  hy  a  s|N*cies  of  pn^science, 
have  anticipatetl  everything  of  any  weight  which  would  emanate  from 
the  opiMKsite  side,  ami  preparetl  his  mvn  sjM'ech  accordingly.  Thfre 
is  a  great  deal  of  this  in  his  speeches  still.  The  speeeh  to  which  I 
have  already  referred,  as  having  lM*en  made  in  favour  of  the  Municiptl 
(Nirporation  Hill  last  Session,  was  in  reply  t<»  a  very  ingenious  speech 
of  f^ord  I^vndhurst,  in  o])(a)sition  to  that  measure,  and  the  acuteness, 
ability,  anti  eloquence  it  evinced  in  a  man  so  advanced  in  years,  and 
lalmuring  under  such  heavy  InMlily  infirmity,  were  the  admiration  of 
all  presiMit. 

‘  One  prominent  feiiture  in  the  character  of  Lord  Holland  was,  the 
fearlessness  with  which  he  stood  up  in  the  House,  as  he  did  out  of  it, 
for  his  principles.  He  was  at  all  times  the  strenuous  uncompromising 
defender  of  those  principles,  whenever  and  hy  whomsinwer  attacked, 
though  he  knew  that  they  were  not  only  disliked,  hut  absolutely  de¬ 
tested  by  at  least  nine-tenths  of  the  |H‘ers,  and  when  they  were  only 
coldly  approved  of  and  sup|Mirted  in  a  more  nuMlitied  form,  by  almort 
all  the  remainder. 

*  I-iord  Holland's  style  united  elegance  with  vigour  in  a  d»*grfe  nf 
which  there  are  but  few  examples.  His  voict'  wascli'ar,  coinmanding. 
and  in  some  of  its  intonations  musical.  He  generaily  pitched  it  on  a 
loud  key  ;  in  s<ime  of  his  more  animated  movements  it  was  iinplet- 
santly  loud.  He  usually  spoke  with  much  ease,  and  always  in  such  i 
way  as  proved  him  to  be  {HTfectly  master  of  his  subject.  In  his  actioa 
there  was  much  energy  ;  sMinetimes  extravag;ince.  Indeed  it  could 
hardly  have  la'en  otherwise*,  fending  ns  he  did  so  strongly  on  all  great 
political  quenitions.  llis  wnirmth  e>f  feeding  on  such  (»ccnsions  e»ftei 
impenleHl  his  utterance  He  wtis  invariably  listemnl  to  with  the  utiwai 
attention  ;  new  could  it  have  Iwrn  eetherwise  from  his  great  talents  tad 
ehequence,  blended  as  these  were  with  a  striking  bolclncss  and  energy 
of  manner,  and  a  voice  e>f  unusual  power.’ 


Han*  justii'c  is  done  to  the  noble  Pn'mier;  nor  does  the\\nt<f 
make  pro|>er  allowance  for  the  very  different  position  in  which 
Lord  SlelU>urne  is  placed,  fnnn  that  which  Earl  Grey  cKCupiei 
when  he  speaks  of  the  greater  success  which  the  latter  had  » 
carrying  his  measures.  The  alleged  fact  is  itself  questionabk. 
A  just  eulogy  is  pronounced  u|H)n  the  noble  Earl ;  and  Lctd 
Durham  has  his  due  mei‘d  of  admiration.  Hv  the  wav,  aiiK*g 
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the  Liberal  Peers,  Lord  Dacre  claimed  to  be  noticed,  although 
he  has  never  greatly  distinguished  himself  in  the  Upper  Houae. 
Hut  wc  must  refrain  from  further  criticism  or  comment,  and 
uke  leave  of  the  Writer  with  our  cordial  thanks  for  the  enter¬ 
tainment  he  has  afforded  us,  by  a  volume  displaying  no  ordinary 
ulent,  replett  with  information  not  easily  gleaned,  and  com- 
mendahly  free  from  party  virulence  or  offensive  personality. 
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Art.  IV,  Sotes  of  n  Jlsit  to  some  Parts  (f  Ha'iti  Jon.  Feb.  1835. 

Bv  the  Kev.  S.  W.  Hanna,  Inland  Curate  of  St.  George’s,  Jamaica. 

Iflmo.,  pp.  153.  London,  1830. 

^plIE  condition  of  Haiti  cannot  but  lie  deeply  interesting  to 
^  the  philanthropist ;  hut,  since  the  failure  of  the  commercial 
schemes  set  on  foot  about  ten  years  ago  by  some  of  our  mer¬ 
chants.  and  the  demolition  of  the  fantastic  dream  of  an  A7  Do¬ 
rado  in  the  auriferous  mountains  of  St.  Domingo,  it  has  seem- 
ingly  l>ecn  as  much  lost  sight  of  as  if  it  had  been  engulfed  in 
the  .Atlantic.  Mr.  Hanna  was  surprised  to  find,  on  his  arrival 
in  England,  how  imperfect  and  unsatisfactory  is  the  information 
generally  current  with  regard  to  the  present  state  of  this  Black 
Republic,  and  how  tinctured  with  unjust  prejudice  and  the  spirit 
of  party  is  the  little  that  is  known.  His  own  volume,  consisting 
of  the  hasty  notes  of  a  journal  not  designed  for  the  public  eye, 
adds  but  little  to  the  previous  stock  of  our  knowledge ;  but  that 
little  is  valuable,  especially  as  bearing  upon  his  specific  object, 
which  is  to  ^  point  out  the  moral  destitution  of  that  benighted 
'  land,  and  to  stir  up  some  feeling  of  interest  aliout  the  spiritual 
*  welfare  of  its  |)eople  among  the  members  of  the  Christian  coin- 
‘  rounitv.' 

A  hnef  historical  sketch  is  prefixed  to  the  notes,  drawn  from 
Hirvey's  Sketches,  and  other  respectable  sources*,  which  Mr. 
Hanna  sums  up  with  this  emphatic  interrogatory. 

‘  Has  the  render  of  the  historical  sketch,  which  has  now  been 
kmught  to  n  close,  considered  by  wdiom  the  French  planters  were  ex¬ 
pelled  the  island  of  Haiti  ?  Was  it  by  a  foreign  enemy  descending 
with  sudden  violence  upon  their  coasts  >  Or  w'as  it  by  men  w'bum, 
htrinp  forced  from  their  home,  they  had  forced  to  drain,  even  to  the 
<lregR,  the  bitter  cup  of  a  ruthless  oppression  ^  Was  it  by  the  offspring 


*  Set*  for  a  review  of  this  volume,  Eccl.  Rev.,  2d  Series,  Vol. 
W'’n.  p.  5(i4  ;  and  for  an  account  of  the  revolutionary  war  and  pre- 
state  of  Haiti,  up  to  1828,  Ibid.,  Vol.  xxix.  p.  97,  et  seq..  Art. 
franklin’s  Haiti. 
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of  thf  Htraiig«r,  iKiund  to  theni  no  ties  of  kirulreii,  the  herediuit 
enemiet  of  their  race?  Or  was  it  by  their  own  otfspriii^,  “  Umt  ^ 
their  Iniiie,  and  flesli  of  tlieir  Henh/' — at  once  the  fruit  of  their  unlaw¬ 
ful  pleasuren,  and  the  ol»jt*et!<  of  their  jmteriial  liate  ?  ’ 

Mr.  Hanna  landc^l  on  tbc  coast  of  I  la  ili,  dan.  1,5,  laai 
Among  tbo  first  things  which  struck  him  was,  the  8U|H'rior  mo¬ 
desty  c»f  Imth  men  and  women,  in  their  apparel,  to  those  of  the 
island  he  had  left ;  ‘  nothing  at  all  like  the  shameless  exposutt 
‘  constantly  to  lie  seen  in  Jamaica:  on  the  contrary,  the  lowest 
*  classes  are  well  and  decently  clad.'  The  cleanliness  of  the 
houses  at  Jacinel  surprised  and  pleased  him.  Shops  neatlv, 
often  elegantly,  arranged  and  well  stocked,  }iresimted  themselvet 
in  all  the  streets ;  and  the  |H'ople  were  found  very  civil  sixi 
obliging,  'rhe  roads,  however,  are  in  a  wretched  state,  quite 
impassable  by  wheels.  S|H'aking  of  Mr.  Maeken/.ic's  account  of 
Haiti,  Mr.  If.  says : 

'  As  fur  UH  1  can  compare  the  facts  he  relates  with  what  I  dail? 
witness,  his  statements  are  true,  oiid  eaiinot  be  denied.  Hut  he  h» 
omitted  much  that  might  lie  said  in  favour  of  the  {leople  and  country; 
ami  herein  coiiHists  his  partiality,  and  tacit  misrepresentation.  Thecr^ 
are  grcMit  undoubtedly,  but  many  redeeming  {siiiits  present  themseh’c* 
The  former.  .Mackeiirie  Htudiously,  us  appears  to  me,  puts  forwari 
and  keeps  the  latter  alnuMt  wholly  in  the  hack  ground,  or  out  of  rkw. 
I  have  been  highly  pleased  to  hud  that  .Mr.  Krith,  who  is  far  fhic 
bt'ing  a  man  of  tnose  diH*j)  prejudices  which  disgrace  tn^NOu 
whites,  and  whose  exjM'rieiice  is  tlmt  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cea- 
tury,  entertains  just  the  same  opinion  of  Mackenwe's  work.  When! 
lain  it  down,  and  expressed  myself  concerning  it  to  the  effect  which  I 
have  written,  he  corrolsinitiMl  my  opinion,  and  added,  that  Mackensir 
wrote  under  the  influence  of  angry  feeling  from  the  time  of  his  had¬ 
ing.  He  is  a  m.in  of  colour  ;  and  the  circumstance  of  such  a  ]>eniao'i 
being  selected  to  fill  the  «»Hice  of  C/onsiil  Cteneral  at  Haiti,  highly  di»- 
pleas^  the  llHitiun  government.  Owing  to  this  feeling.  Mr.  Madua- 
lie,  when  he  landed,  did  not  meet  with  that  hoiiounihle  reorpdw 
from  the  authorities  which  he  felt  he  had  a  right  to  ox|)ect.* 

pp,  46,  C* 

'rhe  moral  and  religious  condition  of  the  })eo))lc  is,  boweva, 
os  dcplornhle  as  might  l)c  expected  to  result  from  ‘  the  comipj 
‘  princi}des  of  Home  united  to  the  vicious  practices  of  Afirit* 
*  neatlicuism.'  Had  as  Jamaica  is,  Mr.  Hanna  remarks,  br 
‘  the  light  of  the  Gospel.  Hut  alas  !  for  Haiti,  there  is  no  Hgbt 
‘  there  is  no  Gospel,  no  Christianity  there.'  Yet  he  founds 
Padre  willing  to  concur  in  the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures.  Ch 
a  careful  review  of  all  that  he  witnessed  during  his  visit,  tk 
Writer  thus  states  liis  general  iraprcs.sions. 

‘  The  country  is  one  of  the  richest  and  most  beautiful  under  ik 
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fun.  The  from  a  variety  of  unhappy  circumatances  con¬ 

curring,  are  in  a  low  state  of  civilisation  ;  but  they  are  a  well-diapoaed, 
quiet  people,  very  kind  and  very  hospitable,  and  capable  of  as  great 
•dvances  in  every  moral  and  intellectual  attainment  ai  any  I  am 
•c<|uainte<i  with.  Than  their  religious  condition,  nothing  can  be  more 
tillicting.* 

IVc  rejoice  that  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society  have  not 
altogether  overlooked  the  claims  of  this  benighted  and  injured 
people.  Rut  what  i.s  a  single  Missionary^  station  amid  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  800, (MX)  or  1 ,000,000  souls  ? 


Art.  V.— /frojowj  /or  retiring  front  the  Esioblixked  Church,  By 
Charles  Hargrove,  late  Rector  and  Vicar  of  Kilmina,  in  the  Dio¬ 
cese  of  Tnam.  Rvo,  pp.  64.  Price  lx.  (id,  Dublin,  1836. 

4  T  the  Reformation,  ‘  in  place  of  those  great  and  good  men 
‘  who  founded  Protestantism  in  Scotland,  in  Germany,  and 
‘  amongst  ourselves,  Ireland  was  given  in  prey  to  the  refuse  of 

*  the  English  Church.'  Such  are  the  strong  terms  employed  by 
Professor  Hoppus,  in  his  eloquent  sermon,  “  Ireland's  Misery 
and  Remedy,"  to  describe  the  wretched  policy  which,  in  that 
country,  converted  the  Reformation  itself  into  a  bane  and  curse. 
That  they  are  not  too  strong,  the  evidence  of  contemporary  Pro- 
tesunt  writers  fully  testilies ;  but  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Quarterly  Review,  we  are  unexpectedly  furnished  with  a  full  ad¬ 
mission  of  the  correctness  of  this  representation.  After  citing 
Spenser's  declaration,  that  ^  many  more  Roman  Catholics  might 

*  nave  l>ecn  converted,  if  the  English  Government  had  done  their 

*  part,  and  have  supplied  the  country  with  learned,  pious,  and 

*  faithful  preachers,  that  would  have  outpreached  and  out- 
‘  lived  the  Irish  priests  in  holy  and  godly  conversation,' — and  the 
strong  representations  of  Sir  H.  Sydney  and  Lord  Strafford  as 
to  the  scandalous  conduct  of  the  clergy,— the  Reviewer  adduces 
in  confirmation  the  following  statement  from  Bishop  Burnet's  Life 
of  the  Aimstolic  Bedell :  ‘  The  Bishop  observed,  witli  much  re- 
'gret.  that  the  English  had  all  along  neglected  the  Irish,  as  a 
^  nation  not  only  conquered  but  indisciplinable,  and  that  the 

*  clergy  had  scarce  considered  them  as  a  part  of  their  charge, 
‘  but  had  left  thtmi  wholly  in  the  hands  of  their  own  priests^ 
‘  u'ithnnf  taking  any  other  care  of  them  hut  the  making  them 
^  pay  their  tithes,'"  The  Writer  of  this  Article  then  proceeds 
to  observe  : — 
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*  Such  was  the  state  of  the  Protestant  Church  Establishment  in 
Ireland  during  the  time  of  Charles  I.  Considerably  greater  actiritf 
was  shown  during  the  Protectorate,  both  by  primching  and  printing, 
in  order  to  make  known  the  principles  of  the  Keformntion,  than  for 
many  years  either  Iwfore  or  afterwards.  Though  the  Established 
Church  was  rephicetl  at  the  Hestonition,  it  acquired  no  additional 
strength,  either  in  a  political  or  religious  point  of  view,  during  the 
ambigtious  reign  of  C’harles  II.,  the  adverse  one  of  James  II.,  or  the 
busy  administnition  of  William  III.,  which  cKnicd  the  seventeenth 
century.  Almost  the  whole  of  the  century  which  elapsed  l>etwcen 
I7IIII  and  IIMK),  during  which  the  exertions  of  the  Church  ought  to 
have  lR*en  so  streniunis,  and  might  have  proved  so  effectual  fur  in¬ 
structing  and  correcting  the  people  for  whose  benefit  it  was  esta¬ 
blished,  appears  t»»  have  passed  away  in  deep  and  uninterrupted  slum¬ 
ber.  In  Ko  extensive  a  country  there  were  no  doubt  many  of  the  pa- 
rochial  clergy,  and  some  of  their  8U|)eriors,  who  lived  and  died  in  the 
atmlous  discharge  of  their  duties  ;  but  such  men  W'ere  exceptions  to  the 
gi'nend  rule,  and  insufficiently  estetmied  or  supjM)rted.  It  was  the 
age,  generally  sptniking,  of  non-residence  and  non-efficiency.  Such  of 
the  rectors  and  vicars  as  resided,  appear  to  have  In'cn  contented  with 
living  resjK'ctably  as  private  gentlemen  wlu»se  incomes  arose  fmm 
tithes,  and  the  thoughts  of  the  dignified  clergy  w’ore  engrossed  hv 
everything  but  religion.  Archbishops  Boulter  and  Stone  successively 
directed  the  government  of  Ireland  Iwtween  twenty  and  thirty, yean 
together,  as  Ximenes,  Richelieu,  Mazarin,  Fleury,  Alberoni,  and 
others  have  done  in  Homan  Catholic  countries.  To  search  narmwlr 
into  this  |R»rtion  of  the  history  of  the  Irish  Church,  and  to  inquire 
upon  whom,  and  for  w'hat  riml  pur{K)se,  its  dignities  and  emoluments 
were  almost  invariably  conferred,  wnmld  Im?  a  useful  but  disheartening 
occupation.  W  ith  the  exception  of  Usher,  Bedell,  Jeremy  Taylor, 
and  a  few  other  men  of  extraordinary  endowments  and  devotedness,  it 
was  with  grief  and  reluctance  one  is  compelled  to  acknowledge,  that  fron 
the  time  of  the  Reformation  t<»  the  commencement  of  the  present  cen¬ 
tury,  however  amiable  and  accomplished  the  Irish  clergy  may  have 
Ikh'ii  as  gentlemen  and  scholars,  they  were  not  men  of  God  in  the 
sense  in  which  they  ought  to  have  Wen,  devoting  the  whole  energies 
of  mind  and  ImmIv  to  the  servici*  of  religion. 

*  Thnuighout'  the  two  volumes  of  Archbishop  Boulter's  Lettm, 
not  more  than  two  or  thrin*  passages  at  all  refer  to  his  ecclesiastical 
functions,  and  those  few  are  perfinTt  specimens  of  that  assumed  regard 
and  real  indifference,  w’ith  which  mere  politicians,  who  possess  neither 
the  giMiuine  spirit  of  Christianity  nor  the  grasp  of  statesmen,  are  ac- 
custonuHl  to  exjiress  themselves  on  such  a  subject.  In  a  letter  to  the 
Bishop  of  London,  in  17«Wb  be  tells  him,  “  I  can  assure  yon  thera¬ 
pists  art*  hen*  so  numenms,  that  it  highly  ctmeerns  us  in  point  of  la- 
terest,  as  well  as  out  of  concern  for  the  salvation  of  these  poor  cf^ 
tures,  who  are  t»ur  fellow'-subjects,  to  try  all  possible  means  to  bring 
over  them  and  theirs  to  the  knowledge  of  the  true  religion.”  In  the 
very  next  letter,  he  says,  the  ignorance  and  obstinacy  of  the  adnlt 
iRipists  is  such,  that  there  is  not  much  prospect  of  converting  the«. 
but  proposes  schools  for  teaching  the  young  papists  English.  The 
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tfnor  of  the  whole  letter  &ho^vs  that  the  archbialiop  conaidered  the 
conversion  of  Papists  into  Protestants  as  an  ordinary  mechanical  ope- 
ntion.  Had  he  been  truly  anxious  to  convert  the  young,  he  would 
immediately  have  renounced  his  secular  public  employment,  applied 
himself  vigorously  to  that  neglected  work,  and  endeavoured  to  procure 
the  co-onenition  of  the  whole  Irish  Church  in  his  exalted  undertaking. 
But  while  he  thought  that  hopes  might  be  entertaiAiHl  of  the  young 
Psp  ists,  why  did  he  despair  of  the  old  ?  Ignorant  they  certainly  were, 
and  obstinate  they  might  have  proved,  but  what  steps,  it  may  be 
a&ked,  did  the  Kstablished  Protestant  Church  take  to  remove  their  ob¬ 
stinacy?  While  the  Catholic  priests  continued  diligent  in  season  and 
out  of'  season  in  confirming  the  faith  of  their  own  Hocks,  and  winning 
over  others  to  it,  in  what  way  were  the  established  clergy  of  former 
days  employed  ?  Did  they  take  any  one  of  the  ordinary  means,  in 
public  or  ])rivate,  for  enligntcning  the  minds  or  awakening  the  con¬ 
sciences  of  those  Papists  about  whose  salvation  the  archbishop  assumes 
they  were  bound  to  be  solicitous  ?  The  lo\ver  Irish  are  {uissionately 
attached  to  their  native  language.  Instead  of  biMiig  a  barbarous  jar-i 
gun,  it  is  now  allowed  to  be  singularly  graphic  and  poetical,  and  a  few 
sentences  delivered  in  its  well-know'n  sounds  are  said  to  have  an  al¬ 
most  irresistible  effect  on  those  who  will  listen  to  an  address  in 
English  without  the  least  emotion.  There  appear  to  be,  certainly,  a 
niilliun  and  a  half  of  people  in  Ireland  at  present,  but  probably  a  far 
greater  nunilier,  who  understand  Irish  only,  at  least  well,  anJ  their 
numbers  must  have  been  at  least  great  at  any  time  within  the  last 
hundred  and  fifty  years.  Yet — will  it  be  believed? — until  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  present  century,  scarcely  an  cHbrt  was  made  to  make 
them  acquainted  with  the  Scriptures  or  the  doctrines  of  the  Reform¬ 
ation,  either  by  speech  or  printing.  The  first  book  printed  in  Irish 
was  a  catechism  and  primer,  in  1571*  A  translation  of  the  New 
Testament  followed  in  1G(>3 ;  the  Hook  of  Common  Prayer  in  1608;' 
and  another  limited  impression  of  the  New  Testament  in  1681.  The 
translation  of  the  Bible,  which  that  admirable  man  Bedell  had  la¬ 
boured  to  finish  many  years  before,  was  published  in  London  only  in 
IHHo.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  Irish  New  Testament  was  not  re¬ 
printed  between  1681  and  1811,  nor  the  Bible  between  1685  and 
1817. 

*  Oral  instruction  in  Irish  has  been  equally  neglected.  A  lecture 
in  the  Irish  language  was  given  by  Bedell  for  a  short  time  while  he 
was  Provost  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  but  neither  there  nor  any¬ 
where  else,  down  to  the  present  time,  has  any  professorship  or  insti¬ 
tution  for  teaching  the  Irish  language  to  ministers  been  established. 
Bedell,  Dr.  Jones,  Bishop  of  Meath,  the  Archbishop  of  Cashel,  Dr. 
Ball,  and  some  others  during  the  seventeenth  century ;  and  Mr. 
Buren,  Archbishop  Marsh,  Dr.  Hickman,  Bishop  of  Derry,  and  a  few 
others  in  different  parts  of  Ireland,  have  felt  it  their  imperative  duty 
other  to  preach  themselves  in  Irish,  or  procure  one  or  more  ministers 
to  do  so, — but  the  Protestant  Established  Church  has  never  taken  a 
ungle  active  step  towards  preaching  in  Irish  in  those  (quarters  where 
It  is  required,  nor  was  there  in  1830  a  single  building  in  all  Ireland 
•ft  apart  for  the  purpose.  In  1834  there  seem  to  have  been  about 
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llttiTi  licneticM  in  Ireland.  Of  those  iiiii)  had  in  U134  no  glebe-houiie* 
in  .'1119  the  incumbent  was  non-resident ;  in  210  there  was  no  church* 
and  in  157  no  service  was  perf<»rnu'd  by  any  persiin  whatsoeveri  either 
incumbent  or  curate. 

*  VVhttt  is  it  possible  for  the  Established  Church  to  say  to  these 
things?  The  more  we  examine  its  history  from  the  time  of  the  Rf. 
formation  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century’,  the  more  irresistiblr 
the  ]minful  conviction  is  forced  unon  us  that  it  had  grievously  failed 
to  do  its  duty.  Throughout  the  whole  of  this  lengthened  period,  t 
succession  of  men  like  Bedell  is  to  be  traced,  who,  far  removed  from 
each  other  in  time  and  place,  have  each  in  their  day  shed  a  gracioui 
light  around  them.  Hut  their  brightness  only  makes  the  genenl 
darkm^s  more  ]wilimble.  So  far  as  w'e  know,  neither  the  bishops  in 
the  House  of  Ijords,  nor  the  clergy  in  convocation,  or  in  any  other 
manner,  separately  or  collectively,  ever  made  a  strenuous  and  perse¬ 
vering  effort  to  impress  on  the  legislature  or  the  public  the  defects  of 
the  Irish  Church,  or  a])ostolically  lalamred  to  correct  them.  In  these 
circumstances  the  nunibt*r  of  Protestants  lielonj^ng  to  the  Established 
Church  could  not  reasonably  In;  expected  to  increase ;  and  had  the 
church  remained  as  indolent  and  indifferent  now  as  it  was  then,  in 
o{Hming  the  minds  of  its  own  members  and  of  their  Catholic  brethren, 
we  should  have  wanted  the  most  solid  arguments  that  cun  now  he 
urged  against  either  its  partial  or  complete  suppression.* 

Quart,  Jiev,,  No.  cxi. 

Wc  have  given  this  long  extract,  not  as  containing  any  infor¬ 
mation  that  will  be  new  to  the  generality  of  our  readers,  (for  ill 
the  facts  have  appeared  in  our  own  pages,)  but  as  being  a  very 
remarkable  testimony  to  the  undcniaole  truth  of  those  disgraceful 
facts ;  which  cannot  be  too  often  brought  under  the  view  of  the  pub¬ 
lic.  The  Reviewer,  who,  we  neeil  scarcely  say,  is  nevertheless  an 
a{K)logist  for  the  Establishment,  and  even  an  advocate  for  the 
no-concession  |H)licy, — goes  on  to  say,  that  at  length  ‘  the  Church 

*  of  Ireland  has  shaken  off  its  sloth,  and  is  proceeding  in  the 

*  discharge  of  its  various  duties,  in  a  spirit,  and  with  an  eameft- 
‘  ness  and  vigour,  which  have  already  given  great  satisfaction  to 
‘  its  friends,  and  equally  disconcerted  its  opponents ' ;  and  thni 
this  ‘  change  first  liecaine  remarkable  about  the  beginning  of  the 
‘  present  century,  and  has  been  regularly  advancing  ever  since.' 
How  far  this  agrees  with  the  statements  just  before  made,  our 
readers  will  judge.  That  a  great  improvement  has  taken  place 
in  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  Irish  clergy^,  we  are  happy 
to  believe ;  but,  with  Professor  Hoppus,  wc  must  contend,  that 
‘  whatever  has  lieen  done  ’  by  them  ‘  to  conciliate  the  attention  cf. 
‘  Roman  Catholics,  and  to  effect  their  conversion  to  the  truth, 

‘  has  not  been  done  in  the  spirit  of  the  Establishment.'  ‘  Evciy 
‘  friend  to  Ireland,'  he  proceeds  to  say,  ‘  must  rejoice  to  kaou 

*  that  there  are  very  many  among  the  clergy  who  are  the  bright* 

*  est  ornaments  to  the  Christian  community ;  who  are  sedukiuh 
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•  devoting  themselves  to  the  spintual  go^  of  their  respective 
‘  neiglibourhoods,  and  arc  spending  and  being  spent  in  the  work.' 
But  ‘  these  excellent  men  owe  their  usefulness,  under  the  Divine 

*  Blessing,  to  their  own  extraordinary  exertions,  departing  from 

♦  the  mere  routine  of  ecclesiastical  forms  and  rules ^  being  in- 
‘  itant  “  in  season  and  out  of  season  ",  in  carrying  the  Gospel 
‘  through  their  preaching  circuits,  and  acting  in  the  laborious 

*  spirit  of  Missionaries.' 

Whether  such  proceedings  are  in  the  spirit,  or  agaitist  the 
spirit,  of  the  Establishment, — whether  they  are  approved  or  dis* 
countenanced  by  the  rulers  of  the  church, — whether  they  form 
sny  ]>art  of  the  ecclesiastical  system  which  the  clergy  are  blindly 
struggling  to  uphold, — is  a  question  to  which  recent  facts  supply 
an  emphatic  answer.  In  the  April  Number  of  the  Dublin 
Christian  Examiner,  we  find  an  article  upon  the  Established 
Church  Home  Mission,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  directors  to  receive  the  sanction  of  the  Prelates, 
has  been,  in  courteous  but  decided  language,  rejected  by  the 
Heads  of  the  Church  in  conclave  assembled rejected  ‘  because 
‘  they  would  not  admit  the  first  principle  of  the  Society, — its 
‘  right  of  ]nlH)uring  in  a  diocese  without  the  consent  of  tiie  Or- 
*  dinary Now’  what  says  the  Christian  Examiner,  the  organ, 
we  believe,  of  the  evangelical  section  of  the  Irish  clergy  ? 

*  Wc  shall  nut  attempt  to  discuss  w'hether  a  Home  Mission  is  iie- 
ewsary  or  expedient — whether  there  is  not  in  this  country  a  call  for 
them,  and  whether,  if  the  Church  do  not  wish  to  leave  their  own 
flock,  as  w’ell  as  the  Dissenting  and  Roman  Catholic  population,  to 
the  priest  and  the  separatist,  something  similar  to  the  means  employed, 
h}’  them  should  not  be  devised  and  carried  into  effect.  Few,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  can  be  found,  who  will  not  admit  that  if  the  state  of  this  country 
be  seriously  and  honestly  considered,  some  exertion  besides  that  of  the 
Parish  iSIinisters,  not  to  supersede  but  to  aid  parochial  instruction, — 
is  expedient.  Some  of  the  parochial  and  other  ministers  in  the  diocese 
uf  Dublin  felt  this  w'ant ;  they  looked  abroad  through  the  length  and 
breadth  (»f  the  land,  and  saw  the  multitude  wandering  abroad,  and 
perishing  for  luck  of  knowledge,  and  they  felt  that  some  exertion 
should  Im?  made  to  roll  aw'ay  the  reproach  from  the  Established  Church 
of  being  alone  indifferent  and  careless,  while  other  denominations  were 
active ;  and  while  they  drew'  from  the  soil  and  its  inhabitants  their 
rapport,  of  not  communicating  fully  to  their  inhabitants  of  their 
spiritual  things.  They  resolved  on  girding  up  their  loins  for  the  work, 
and  have  been  labouring,  we  firmly  believe,  with  acceptance  and  the 
Divine  blessing  ;  and  we  also  believe  that  the  evils  consequent  upon 
inexperience  and  indiscretion  have  been  far  more  than  counterbalanced 
by  the  spiritual  good  they  have  in  many  instances  produced,  aud  by 
the  manifestation  of  a  real  regard  for  the  spiritual  interests  of  the 
pwplc,  indejicndcnt  of  their  temporal  connexion. 

*  It  is  not  denied  that  such  exertions  were  in  one  sense  irregular,  ns 
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they  were  oppnteil  to  the  urual  practice  of  the  Church,  and  manifeitf^ 
a  freedom  of  action  to  which  the  Church  was  not  accustomed ;  but 
irrejfiilar  in  a  hijther  sense,  as  lieinjt  contrary  to  a  law  or  canon  of  the 
C’hurch  of  Ireland,  the  directors  of  the  Home  ^Mission  hare  denied 
them  to  be,  and  have  in  vain  called  upon  their  accusers  to  verify  their 
assertion.  Hut  this  was  not  enough.  At  the  present  time  of  reproach 
and  schism,  irregularity  of  any  kind  is  to  be  regretted,  and  if  {Niasiblc 
removed  ;  and  the  directors  of  the  Mission  approached  the  Heiich  of 
Bishops  through  one  of  their  Inidy,  w'ith  whom  they  were  officially 
connected,  and  laid  f>efore  them  their  desire,  that  their  lafsairs  should 
he  sanctioned,  and  their  proceedings  authorixed,  by  the  Bench.  They 
seenml  to  say — '  You  have  in  various  ways  conceded  that  some 
additional  exertion  is  necessary  to  extend  the  influence  of  the  Esta¬ 
blished  ('hiirch,  and  to  counteract  that  of  its  enemies:  we  have  tried 
a  great  experiment,  and  have  found  that  as  a  Missionary  Unly  we  may 
more  than  cope  with  the  utmost  resources  of  our  adversaries,  and  wt 
offer  the  result  of  our  labours  to  you  :  we  are  unwilling  that  any  good 
should  lie  done  through  our  instrumentality  that  may  not  lie  reflected 
upon  our  Church  in  its  collective  and  (»fficial  character :  wc  lieseech 
von  to  take  us  and  our  seal  under  your  directing  sanction,  and  therebT 
remove  the  very  irregularity  of  which  you  complain.*  Wc  regret  to 
say,  that  such  a  reejuest,  reasonable  as  it  wouhl  seem  to  be,  has  bees 
rejected,  and  the  Home  Mission  left  to  its  iinauthorixed  lulMiurs,  or,  if 
need  be,  to  quiescence. ’ 

*  What  will  the  Bishops  do? — is  a  natural  question.  They  hive 
rejected  the  projiosal  of  the  Home  Mission,  not  through  a  siiKpicioa 
merely  of  the  managers,  for  they  have,  with  the  courtesy  lielonging 
to  their  high  station,  received  and  conferred  with  the  same  persons  at 
directors  of  the  Chapel  of  Kase  Association.  They  have  rejected  the 
plan  proposed,  and  it  must  therefore  l»e  from  some  danger  apprehended 
to  the  Church  from  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  the  t  Ionic  Missions 
are  carried  on,  or  the  doctrines  that  arc  inculcated.  But  things  can¬ 
not  remain  as  they  are.  The  prelates  wdio  have  condemned  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  Home  Missions,  must  act  upon  that  condemnation,  other¬ 
wise  the  pafMT  contains  but  the  uncertified  opinions  of  high  iitd 
estimable  individuals,  but  still  only  the  opinions ;  and  in  order  to 
lend  them  authority,  the  agents  of  the  Society  who  appear  in  their 
respective  dioceses,  must  lie  subjected  to  legal  |)enalties.  Are  the 
prelates  prejiared  for  this  step  ?  Or  do  they  shrink  fmm  Uk 
danger  of  exposing  their  authority  to  legal  examination,  or  of  bring¬ 
ing  that  authority  into  collision  with  the  public  feeling  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  ?  In  mercy  to  the  consciences  of  many  clergymi* 
warmly  attacheil  to  the  Church,  but  who,  from  the  state  of  anarchy 
in  which  the  laws  of  the  Church  have  been  suffered  to  remain,  kni^ 
not  how  fiir  that  Church  requires  a  peculiar  line  of  conduct,  and 
where  she  leaves  her  ministers  at  liberty,  and  w'hosc  feelings  iw 
iberefon*  in  the  perplexing  state  of  hesitation  as  to  duty,  the  prrlttti 
are  Unind  to  follow  up  practically  their  opinions,  and  to  justify  lb<»- 
jwlves  to  the  Church  and  the  world,  by  proving  that  the  men  wbsw 
humble  |>ctitioii  to  be  taken  under  the  sanction  and  authority  rf  thr 
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Church  ind  iti  povemoTs  they  rejected,  ere  unworthy  of  the  boon,  by 
their  gv^tematic  riolation  of  the  recopniied  laws  of  the  Constitution. 
— Apflin,  the  prelates,  by  their  condemnation,  hare  endeavoured  to 
pat  down  the  Home  Mission.  Are  they  prepared  to  establish  one  of 
their  own  ?  Do  they  not  |K*rceive  that  the  continuuiici'  of  the  tniuia- 
trstions  of  the  Home  Mission  so  long,  renders  the  existeiuv  of  one 
fMfntinl  to  the  well-being  of  the  Church,  unless  the  prelates  are  will, 
ioff  to  hand  over  a  large  proportion  of  the  population  to  dissent  } 
What  has  not  Iwen  publicly  censured  or  condemned,  seems  to  be  sanc¬ 
tioned  ;  and  the  w'ork  (»f  the  Mission  has  been  going  on  for  so  long  a 
time,  that  it  has  taken  hold  of  the  people :  and  while,  if  carried  on,  it 
would  bind  them  doubly  to  the  Establishment,  if  rudely  rent  and 
tattered,  it  must  inevitably  relax  their  attachment  to  the  Church. 
The  prelates  are  b<»nnd  to  stipply  the  spiritual  destitution  of  the 
people,  which  has  betm  now  prominently  brought  before  them  ;  and 
lhl»  they  can  ethciently  do,  only  by  the  gratuitous  services  of  their 
Clergy  :  let  them  do  it,  and  they  and  the  public  will  soon  see  where 
the  xt'al  for  immortal  souls  resides,  and  the  ardent  desire  to  s{)end  and 
be  spent  for  the  Saviour. 

*  As  to  the  Home  Mission,  their  course,  always  difhcult,  demands 
It  present  peculiar  consideration.  Many  apparent  friends  to  their 
work  will  now  justify  op|>osition  by  the  decision  of  the  Bishops ; 
mnv  real  friends  will  hesitate  at  open  disuliedience  to  the  oHiciuI  re- 
•cript  (»f  their  hnvful  and  acknowledged  su()eriors.  To  simie  it  will 
be  a  reason,  to  others  it  will  lie  an  excuse,  fur  coldness,  withdrawal,  or 
opposition.  Henceforth,  they  go  forth  with  something  very  like  the 
band  of  schism  upon  their  ministrations,  and  they  must  be  pre^mred 
to  bear  the  censure  of  the  formalist,  the  coldness  of  the  timid,  and 
the  open  opposition  of  the  w'orldling.  But  are  they  to  yield,  and  to 
retire  from  the  field?  It  is  not  their  fault  that  their  laliours  have  not 
been  rendered  as  regular  as  formality  itself  could  wish : — not  U|Nm 
them  must  fall  the  blame  ;  with  them  largely  will  remain  the  regret. 
If  they  have  reason  to  Irelievc,  and  they  have  examined  the  subject, 
that  the  laws  of  the  Church  are  nut  distinctly  pointed  at  their  labours, 
they  must  then  consider  Uie  expressed  opinions  of  the  prelates  but  as 
the  sentiments  of  so  many  highly  valuable  individuals,  but  not  as  im¬ 
perative  or  conclusive.  The  effect  of  that  opinion  must  b#‘,  to  induce 
•  re-examination  of  the  ground  of  their  actings,  and  a  careful  revision 
of  their  plans.  It  should  induce  caution  in  proving  their  fealty  to 
their  Church,  by  the  uniform  use  of  her  formularies  of  prayer,  and 
the  carefully  abstaining  fn^m  interfering  with  her  localized  ministra- 
And  now  that  the  voice  of  opposition  has  been  heard  from 
feigh  places,  w'e  deem  that  the  Directors  of  the  llonie  Mission  must, 
»ore  than  ever,  seek  to  justify  their  conduct  by  giving  to  their  labours, 
••  much  as  |M»sHible,  the  character  of  a  Pastoral  Aid  Society, — seeking 
other  that  their  route  shall  lie  in  friendly  districts,  or  at  least  extend¬ 
ing  them  principally  to  those  tracts  of  the  country  where  there  is  a 
owparative  famine  of  the  Word.  When  the  Gospel  is  preached  in 
populous  towns  or  villages,  the  ministration  of  the  Home  Mission 
2^1  be  necessary,  except  to  mark  the  cordial  co-(^ration  of  the 
:  but  we  could  p<Mnt  out  districts  where  the  Gospel  is  never 
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heard,  latent  and  bogii  teeming  with  pomilation,  an  ignorant  aa  tl^ 
nnbaptiaed  heathen  ;  and  thither  we  would  winh  the  Home  Mitaion  to 
direct  their  Rtej>*,  where,  we  can  aaanre  them,  the  indifTerrnt  or  tba 
worldly  clergyman  will  never  juiraiie  their  atepa,  hut  where  the  gracr 
of  the  living  (rod,  hy  their  instrumentality,  may  convert  the  howling 
wilderneaa  into  the  garden  of  the  I^»rd.  To  retire  from  their  lalKniri 
now,  would  l»e  to  coiifeaa  that  they  had  hitherto  acted  Mchismatically ; 
but  thia  ia  a  amall  thing  ;  it  would  Ik*  to  looae  altogether  the  reUud 
attachment  to  the  Eatahlished  Church,  which  they  were  Wginning  to 
tighten,  and,  hy  making  an  opening  which  Diaaent  and  Popery  would 
not  fail  to  fill,  to  produce  incalculable  miachief  to  the  Church  they 
love/ 


The  Church,  the  Katahlished  ('hiirch  !  what  a  «|>ell  doea  thit 
phrase  throw  over  the  iinderatandinga  af  gcHul  men  !  Aa  if  that 
could  Ik*  the  Church  of  (i(»d,  or  could  have  any  legitimate  reli. 
tion  to  it,  which  throws  the  greatest  olwtacles  In  the  way  of  the 
faithful  discharge  of  the  ministry  of  the  (lospel !  Of  all  the 
verbal  fallacies  that  have  exerted  a  pernieious  influence,  on  the 
minds  of  men,  that  which  gives  the  name  of  the  ('hurch  to  the  great 
Anti-Chnrrh^  to  that  worldly  system  called  the  Kstahlishment, is 
the  most  baneful.  An  Kstahlishment  it  is  ;  a  |N)litical  estahlisb. 
ment  of  political  clergy  for  |H)litical  objects;  hut  an  Established 
Church  is  a  phrase  withofit  propriety.  A  church  is  ‘  a  congregatioi 
*  of  faithful  men,*  estahlislied  on  the  foundation  of  the  a))ostles 
and  prophets,  (Christ  himself  being  the  chief  corner  stone;  butiB 
Establishment  is  not  a  congregation,  but  a  system  of  |)oIitica] 
government,  established  by  man,  in  which  the  congregation,  the 
people,  and  specifically  the  faithful,  have  no  part  or  concert. 
A  church  is  a  portion  of  the  Iwidy  of  (-hrist:  an  Estahlishmett 
is  a  system  of  worldly  ])olicy,  a  state  engine,  a  mono}H)lv  of 
secular  privileges,  a  thing  identifled  with  that  world  from  which 
the  ('hurch  is  called  and  commanded  to  be  separate. 

In  our  February  Nun)l)er,  wc  took  otJeasion  to  give  a  list  of 
pious  and  exemplary  clergymen  in  this  country,  who  have  re¬ 
cently  found  thenl^elves  compellt*<l  by  a  sense  of  duty  to  cobk 
out  from  the  Establishment,  upon  grounds  very  similar  to  iho« 
which  led  the  Nonconformists  to  resign  their  livings  and  to 

r)arate  from  the  impure  communion  of  the  Stuart  Church.  We 
lave  now  Iwfore  us  the  Reasons  which  have  led  a  Ireneficed  ckr- 


gy  man  of  the  Irish  Church  to  retire  from  all  connexion  with • 
system,  to  the  Anti-Christian  character  of  which  his  eyes  hive 
been  slowly  opened.  Unlike  many  of  bis  brethren,  who  hive 
found  themselves  pinched  in  their  consciences  chiefly  by  so»e 
particular  expressions  in  the  offices,  or  some  acknowled^ 
abuses  in  the  discipline  of  the  Church,  Mr.  Hargrove  frankh 
admits,  that,  in  his  view,  ‘  corruptions  and  abuses  in  the  CliuTcfc 
‘  of  God  are  not  a  sufficient  ground  of  separation,'  and  thi* 
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these  are  not  the  ground  of  his  separation  from  the  EtUblishment. 
That  which  has  most  pressed  upon  his  mind  is,  *  the  worldliness  of 
‘  the  Establishment,’  the  secular  nature  of  the  entire  system ;  a 

*  gvstem  characterixed  by  its  worldliness  almost  in  every  aspect  in 
‘  wiiich  it  may  he  viewed ;  a  system  loving  the  world  and  the 
‘  things  of  the  world ;  a  system  on  terms  of  intimacy  and  friend- 
*ghip  ^ith  the  world;  honoured,  patronixed,  and  endowed  by 

*  it.' 

*  From  this  consideration,  this  identity  of  the  church  and  the  world 
^for  wherever  I  saw  the  Established  Church,  there  did  I  see  the 
world :  uiid  every  where  in  the  Scriptures  do  I  set*  the  church  a  sepa¬ 
ration  fnmi  the  world ;  from  this  consideration,  it  was  obvious  to  me 
that  something  was  grievously  wrong.  At  first  I  thought — 1  fondly 
ho|)eil,  that  discipline  might  rectify  what  was  wrong;  but  I  never  saw 
the  favoured  s|)ot  where  discipline  had  rectified  it,  and  1  now  believe 
that  the  evil  is  quite  beyond  the  power  of  discipline ;  for  the  true  place 
of  discipline  is  the  church,  the  **  congregation  of  faithful  men,**  among 
whom  error  may  have  crept  in ;  but  the  Establishment  is  quite  the 
fpverse  of  this.  Here  the  congregations  are  of  worldly  men,  among 
whom  comparatively  very  few,  oftentimes  none,  are  faithful ;  and  I  see 
not  how  discipline  can  be  enforced  here.  She  will  call  those  faithful 
men,  and  treat  them  as  such,  who  never  gave  one  particle  of  evidence 
of  their  conversion  to  God  ;  her  members  she  recognizes,  not  by  the 
evidence  of  their  conversion,  but  by  their  having  passed  under  certain 
rites  of  the  church  ;  and,  therefore,  the  |H>pulution  of  whole  {)arochial 
districts  are  ackmtwledged  by  her  as  meml*ers,  among  whom  there  may 
be  few,  if  any,  evidencing  that  they  are  children  of  God.  This  is  all 
bound  up  in  the  system,  and  therefore  1  believe  that  the  evil  is  beyond 
the  power  of  discipline,  which  is  for  the  church  and  not  for  a  worldly 
issnciatiun  ;  it  would  involve  the  few  faithful,  in  obedience  to  God, 
coming  out  from  the  IkkIv  of  the  unfaithful ;  and  it  is  for  this  only  that 
I  plead.’ 

A  little  further  on,  he  thus  strikes  at  the  root  of  the  system. 

'  The  source  of  it  all  is,  1  believe,  the  intimate  union  betw'een  the 
Church  and  State,  between  the  body  <»f  Christ  and  the  worldly  power ; 
that  the  church  should  submit  to  be  established  by  the  power  and  au¬ 
thority  of  man.  This  is,  I  lielieve,  the  capital  error,  which  intrudes 
into  all  the  arrangements  of  the  Church,  which  affects  the  whole  body, 
which  flows  into  every  extremity.  1  And  the  influence  of  this  unna- 
tnral  union  every  where ;  it  seems  to  me  effectually  to  prevent  any 
^id  reform, — to  forbid  any  effective  discipline.  The  poor  church 
thrown  herself  into  the  arms  of  the  state,  and  now  she  lies  at  iu 
■WTcy.  Oh,  how'  unnatural  a  position  !  What  one  word  in  the  New 
Testament — the  directory  of  the  saints  in  this  disiHJiisation — counte¬ 
nances  such  a  ^Misition  ?  8he  has  given  her  headship,  at  least  her 
*n*thly  headship,  (that  I  misrepresent  her  not,)  to  the  King  ;  the  Ko- 
®n®>8t.H,  in  this  more  consistent,  give  it  to  an  ecclesiastical  head.  N<»w 
^  King,  as  her  head,  ap|M>ints  her  bishops ;  but  the  King’s  appoint- 
.  Y  Y  2 
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ment,  m  we  know,  \%  the  act  of  his  minister.  The  minister  may  bi 
an  infidel  in  principle,  a  proftijfate  in  practice  — one  or  both  ;  or  take 
a  more  favourable,  and  prolmbly  the  more  common  case,  he  may  be  a 
mere  worldly  person, — one  viewinjt  the  ecclesiastical  establianment 
merely  as  a  state  ji|»|H*inl.ige,  a  kind  of  jmliticnl  instrument  to  snlmertt 
his  purpofM's ;  yet  to  him  it  lielonjijcth,  and  to  him  only,  to  riominats 
the  bishops  of  the  church.  I  am  well  aware  that  neither  king  nor 
minister  may  c^msecmte  to  the  episcopal  office,  this  can  alone  l)e  dona 
by  episcopal  han<ls  ;  but  none  other  can  lie  consecrated  but  the  nomU 
nee  of  the  king  or  his  minister  ;  their  province  it  is,  according  to  the 
c<institution  of  the  Kstablished  ('hiirch,  to  determine  who  are  to  be 
her  ecclesiastical  rulers.  Is  not  this  the  living  to  the  dead  ?  But 
the  bishfip,  laung  app<»inted  by  the  state,  becomes  a  peer  ;  for  not  only 
for  his  ecclesiastical  office,  but  for  rank  als<»,  is  he  a  debtor  to  the  same 
worldly  source,  lie  liecomes  a  fieer,  and  his  vote  is  of  value  ;  and  to 
what  miserable  work  does  not  this  lead  !  The  various  underhand  in* 
fiuences  and  interests  have  l)eefi  often  et|K»sed — I  need  not  dwell  upon 
the  subject  ;  I  have  n<»  pleasure  in  it.  lint  I  know  the  sad  result, 
that  instead  f>f  a  holy  Imnd  of  self-denying  men,  taking  the  oversight 
of  the  church,  not  f(»r  filthy  lucre,  but  with  a  deep  sense  of  the  value 
of  sotils,  and  a  holy  zeal  fi»r  the  glory  of  .lesus,  we  have— what  ?  Ala! 
we  have  ecclesiastical  ja»ers  and  |M»liticians,  living  in  lordly  splendour, 
and  in  tlie  very  heart  and  pride  of  the  world,  that  rejectefl  and  crud* 
fied  the  I,ord  of  Life.  I  may  t>e  reminded  of  the  illustrious  names 
connecteil  with  our  episcopacy  ;  truly  can  I  say,  that  I  feel  no  desire 
to  deny  or  to  detract  «»rie  jot  or  tittle  friim  the  value  irf  the  h<»ly  men  of 
God  w)»o  have  Mt  on  the  eiiiscopnl  liench  in  these  countries,  or  any  that 
may  yet  have  their  place  there.  I  war  not  with  the  men,  but  with  the 
system  ;  and  wherever  it  is  due,  most  cheerfully  shall  1  pay  my  homage, 
ftut  admitting  all  this  to  the  fullest  extent,  still  I  cannot  s<*e  that  it 
makes  in  favour  of  the  system.  No  lieliever  of  sound  mind  will  argue 
in  favour  of  the  episcopacy  la'ing  it.  the  hands  of  the  minister  of  the 
state,  lieratise  (mhI  is  pleas<’d  in  His  overruling  providence,  in  oppoii* 
tion  to  all  the  evil,  to  bring  in  gocal  ;  and  even  in  the  most  favoured 
cases  which  may  lie  adduced,  what  pressure  is  there  up«»ii  the  wails* 
health  and  happiness  from  the  weight  so  heavily  and  UiiscripturillT 
imposed  of  S4»  much  of  this  present  evil  world  ! 

*  The  bishop  having  received  his  appointment  from  the  minister,  the 
leaven  nins  through  his  w’lndc  diocese ;  his  anxiety  will  lie  to  appoint 
men  of  his  own  mind  and  principle ;  and  thus  we  know  how'  in  times 
past  the  establishment  in  this  country  was  overrun  with  men  of  care* 
less  life  and  defective  principle  ;  and  that  the  awakening  which  has 
partially  taken  place  in  latter  times,  has  been  almost  exclusi^alf 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  inferior  clergy',  and  not  only  withmit 
the  filtering  mire,  hut  in  general  in  the  face  of  the  direct  opp^isitioa  rf 
the  prelacy — the  Spirit  thus  showing  that  for  any  good  that  hasana^ 
we  are  in  no  wise  indebted  to  the  system,  but  to  His  own  soveieiga 
agt'ncy,  b(*ariug  with  the  evil,  and  bringing  in  good  out  of,  and  oi*- 
trary  to,  the  appointed  order  of  the  establishment.  I  speak  trutks 
known  to  all,  however  they  may  be  explained,  palliated,  or  exc«ad; 
and  1  say  that  this  is  the  necessary  result  of  the  unnatural  unieB  ka* 
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tween  the  church  and  the  state,  and  the  no  less  unnatural  ap|>uuitmsat 
df  her  ecclesia<«tical  rulers. 

«  Thu»  do  wc  see  some  of  the  elfects  of  the  system.  The  King,  the 
of  the  state,  the  head  of  the  church  also,  and  appointing  to  her 
rulers  and  overseers,  according  to  the  partiality  or  )>olitical  necessity 
of  his  ministers,  and  conferring  on  those  so  ap|Kiinted  lordly  wealtn 
and  dignity.  We  advance  another  step  ;  and  we  lind  the  King,  the 
Mine  ht'sd  of  worldly  and  spiritual  ^wer,  ])rohihiting  the  clergy,  with¬ 
out  his  permission,  to  meet  and  settle  what  belongs  to  the  church 
«  concerning  the  injunctions,  canons,  and  other  constitutions  thereto 
belonging.'*  Here  we  have  the  controlling  intlueiice  of  the  State,  by 
which  the  C'hurch  is  tied  down  to  that  measure  of  light  |MisseMsed  by 
the  framers  of  her  constitution,  at  h^ist  without  the  King's  perinU- 
^on,— that  is,  without  his  ministers  think  well  of  it ;  without  this  no 
ref«>riiintion  can  proceeil.  And  consistently  with  this,  not  long  since, 
when  some  ministers  in  the  Establishment  did  grievously  groan  under 
the  galling  enactments  of  the  state,  what  did  they  do  ?  To  stand  out 
•s  the  ImmIv  of  Christ  in  holy  separation  from  the  evil  thraldom  they 
would  not, — to  avert  the  abuses  they  could  not ;  but  they  did  just 
what  they  could  do  in  the  position  they  occupied, — they  |)etiliuned  the 
King  that  he  would  rectify  the  evil,  or  give  them  liberty  to  do  so. 
Should  not  a  people  **  seek  unto  their  God  !  But  no,  the  poor  church 
will  not,  in  her  dithculties,  seek  unto  God.  She  will  not,  in  His 
itrength,  arise  to  put  away  the  evil  from  her,  without  first  appealing 
to  the  state,  and  awaiting  its  good  pleasure.  In  truth,  slie  is  but  a 
dependent  upon  the  state,  and  must  just  take  from  it  what  it  may  be 
iti  humour  to  give, — the  bishops  that  it  gives,  and  the  bishoprics  that 
it  takes ;  whatever  her  legislators,  the  O'Connells,  Humes,  **  et  hoc 
«nne  genus "  may  think  ht  to  award  her.  At  one  time  so  many 
bishoprics  off,  at  another  time  so  many  |Mirishes— no,  her  legislators 
dilfereti,  and  the  parishes  are  spared  a  little  longer.  Oh,  how  melan¬ 
choly  is  this  !  how  very  melancholy,  that  God’s  dear  children  should 
nbniit  t(»  such  a  system,  so  dishonouring  t(»  our  dear  Lord,  that  the 
betrt  of  all  the  men  of  God  is  not  bowed,  even  as  the  heart  of  one 
Bian,  to  arise  and  shake  off  this  abomination  ! 

but  this  is  not  all,  though  it  be  far  too  much  :  the  Church  is  not 
only  dependent  for  her  bishops,  her  rank,  and  for  the  reform  of 
•buses,  but  for  her  discipline  and  provision  also  upon  the  Btate. 

•  •••••« 

*  Then  us  to  her  pnwision,  whence  dues  this  arise  ?  is  it  the  church 
providing  for  its  own  wants  ?  No,  in  truth  ;  except  in  this  sense,  as 
the  kingdom  is  the  church.  Here  again  we  hnd  her  a  |>oor  dependent 
•pon  the  state.  The  state  endows  her ;  and  that  it  may  do  so,  it 
ftves  to  the  cancelled  Jewish  legislati<»n  for  tiie  law  <»f  tithe --it  Ju- 
dtites;  and  in  prtMif  that  this  provision  is  merely  the  bequest  of  the 
•tste,  and  held  at  its  good  pleasure,  we  find  at  one  time  fifteen  per 
ttni.  taken  off  the  income  of  the  clergy  ;  at  another  time  twenty-five 

ipoken  of,  according  to  the  good  will  and  pleasure  of  her  political 
^^slators,  to  which  she  must  bow  down  in  subserviency.  It  it  not 
tbe  lessening  of  income  to  which  I  refrr,  or  for  which  I  care,  but  it  is 
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that  men  of  Ond  should  (xiw  down  to  tnich  unhallowed  defllemfut  * 
that  ihe  who  should  he  aa  the  hride  nf  ('hriat  makinjt  ready  ff»r 
Lord  and  Ffualmnd, — that  ahe  ahonld  f)e  the  thinfi^  waiting  on  the 
world  for  her  miniatry  and  diaoipline,  her  rank,  her  anppiirt,  her  ererr 
thinK.* 

Thia  worldlineaa,  the  reault,  for  the  moat  part,  of  Me  utwm 
between  the  Chnrrh  and  the  State ^  Mr.  Hargrove  proceedi  to 
•ay,  meeta  iia  every  where. 

*  I  aee  it  in  the  King'a  headahip  of  the  church  ;  I  aee  it  in  hit  ap. 
pointment  of  her  hiaho|ia,  and  many  miniatera  ;  I  aee  it  in  hia  power 
to  prarent  the  convfKwtion  fn»m  meeting,  and  to  orerrule  their  de- 
lihemtiona  when  met,  and  thua  effectually  to  impede  the  progreai 
toward  reformation  ;  I  aee  it  in  the  ahaence  of  all  diacipline,  or  rather 
of  the  CTrrriie  of  it ;  and  in  the  character  of  the  diacipline  ahe  has; 
her  excommunication,  a  thing  of  worldly  diaahilitiea,  paina,  ami  |)enil* 
tiea ;  I  aee  in  it  the  wretcheil  aale  and  traffic  of  church  preferment ;  I 
aee  it  in  the  titlea,  and  worldly  rank  and  atanding  of  the  church ;  1 
it  in  her  proriaion,  wrung  l»y  the  |>ower  of  the  law,  fr(>m  the  unwilling 
hearta  of  thoae  who  are  op|Mwefl  to  her  in  principle— moat  lepilly,  to 
be  aure,  hut  aa  aurely  mmt  eimtrary  to  the  doctrine  of  the  njioatlet. 
She  ia,  in  truth,  overlaid  ’*  hy  the  atate  ;  every  where,  and  in  ever? 
thing,  I  aee  ita  controlling  |M»wer — ahe  cannot  atand  without  the  atate, 
or  gf>  without  the  atate,  or  ait  at  eaae  without  the  |>«rmiaaion  of  the 
atate.  All  iMirii  w  ithin  the  limita  of  the  atate  are  treaterl  aa  ('hriatiani 
— Chriatinna,  not  hy  right  of  converaion  to  (’hriat,  hut  hy  right  of 
citixen.ahip  and  form,  without  converaion :  for  thia  the  atate  pmvidet, 
and  will  not  auffer  it  to  l»e  otherwiae,  except  in  certain  inatnncea  apod- 
bed  in  the  hr^ok  of  canona,  among  which  are  the  impugning  the  ritot, 
ceremoniea,  and  government  of  the  church,  and  thia  ia  viaited  with 
excommunication,  *•  ipxo  Jar  to.’*  The  memhera  of  the  church,  and 
the  auhjrcta  of  the  atate,  are  thoroughly  identified  ;  there  ia  no  prin¬ 
ciple  of  aelertion,  hut  one  of  univeranl  union  —  not  union  of  Indiovon, 
hut  union  of  all  aorta  w  ithin  the  atate.  The  King  reqiiirt*a  the  aaaont 
of  “all  hia  auhj«*cta  ”  to  the  thirty-nine  artich*a,  and  prohibita  the 
leaat  difference  therefrom  ;  all  the  formulariea  of  the  church  proceed 
on  the  naaiimption^  the  unfoundinl  naaumption  —  of  her  menila'ca  being 
believera  ;  and  it  ia  the  very  Ixwat  of  the  church,  according  to  one  rf 
her  moot  l«>arned  and  pioua  aona,  (Hiabop  IFeveridge,)  that  **  she  ia,  br 
the  hh*aaing  of  (tml,  of  the  aame  extent  w'ith  the  kingdom  in  whict 
we  live.** — (Srrmon  /T.,  on  the  Satnre  of  the  Christian  Chnrck) 
Here  ia  the  great  evil — the  atate  muat  have  a  national  religion,  to  thia 
ahe  aaaenta.  and  for  thia  ahe  puts  an  outWTird  form  in  the  place  of  the 
Spirit’s  w'ork,  and  then  will  deceive  herself  and  others,  by  assuming 
aa  believers  all  who  pass  under  this  form  ;  ahe  attributes  to  them  a 
profession  which  they  make  not,  she  gives  them  a  name  which  they 
esteem  not,  and  then  ahe  deals  out  to  them  ordinances  which  they  un¬ 
derstand  not— the  bread,  the  dishonoured  bread  of  the 'children.  Ah, 
she  is  married  to  the  state,  and  hence  the  evil !  There  is  an  unlx^, 
an  unhappy  alliance  contracted ;  ahe  who  should  he  the  King’s  wm 
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twtiting  the  day  of  her  Lord's  coming  in  soirowing  separation  fhnn  a 
irorld  of  evil,  is  united  to  that  very  evil  world,  the  King  s  euemj  ;  and 
the  issue,  alas  !  is  a  progeny  of  wordlings,  with  a  Christian  name,  and 
little  else.  Is  this  the  church  of  €lod?  Truly,  if  she  be  so  marred 
•nd  deformed  is  she,  that  I  cannot  discover  the  likeness.  1  well  know 
that  there  is  a  precious  seed  still  mixed  up  with  the  confusion  ;  but 
when'fore  is  it  so  ?  I  know  not  how  else  to  account  for  it,  but  by  the 
ulowness  to  get  rid  of  old  opinions  and  impressions,  even  as  1  And  in 
Peter  at  Antif>ch  ;  and  again,  the  power  of  names  and  systems  on  the 
mind,  and  the  various  near  interests  involveil  in  se|>aration ;  but 
whatever  the  cause  be,  this,  at  least,  do  1  know,  that  the  fact  is  most 
melancholy  in  contemplation,  as  it  is  most  grievous  in  result :  it  is 
the  very  opposite  of  what  1  see  concerning  the  church  in  the  New 
Testament ;  and  therefore,  in  faithfulness  to  my  Lord,  and  in  sub¬ 
jection  to  his  word,  do  I  feel  myself  called  upon  to  bear  the  strongest 
protest  that  it  is  in  my  power  to  bear,  and  that  is  by  distinct  se|)ara- 
tion  from  this  worldly  assemblage,  this  ecclesiastico-political  body,  the 
Kstablished  Church.’ 

This  is  language  worthy  of  a  faithful,  simple-ininded  minister 
ofC'hrist;  and  though  it  is  hut  the  energetic  statement  of  truths 
for  which  wc  have  all  our  life  been  contending,  we  feel  as  if  they 
came  to  us  with  new  unction  and  authority  as  thus  boldly  and  un¬ 
compromisingly  proclaimed  by  one  wlio  has  evidently  not  learned 
them  of  man,  but  been  taught  them  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  The 
fervent,  primitive  piety  which  glows  in  tliese  pages  must,  one 
would  think,  melt  the  heart  of  the  angriest  controvertist.  And 
the  Author’s  ‘  reasons,’  founded  as  tliey  are  upon  broad  Scrip¬ 
tural  princi])le8,  and  undeniable  facts,  and  urged  with  equal  force 
of  reasoning  and  persuasiveness  of  manner,  cannot  fail,  we  should 
think,  to  produce  a  powerful  impression. 

After  stating  his  primary  reason  for  separating  from  the  Esta¬ 
blishment,  Mr.  Hargrove  proceeds  to  detail  the  objections  arising 
from  the  evils  tolerated  and  countenanced  by  the  Church; — her 
tssortion  of  the  doctrine  of  baptismal  regeneration, — the  indis¬ 
criminate  and  compulsory  use  of  the  burial  service — the  ‘  awful 
*  trifling  with  (iod’s  Spirit  ’  in  the  Ordination  service — her  juda- 
iiing  notion  of  a  successional  ministry  to  which  the  energy  of 
the  Spirit  is  to  Ih»  restricted,  hut  which  ‘  the  Lord,  in  his  gracious 
‘dealings,  is  daily  contradicting.’  ‘The  Established  Church,’ 
it  is  remarked,  ‘  tviU  not  recognize  the  ministry'  of  the  Spirit 
‘  without  episcopal  ordination,  and  she  will  recognize  episcopal 
‘  ordination  without  the  ministry  of  the  Spirit.  In  this,’  adds 
Mr.  Hargrove,  ‘  I  believe  the  Establishment  sanctions  evil,  and 
‘  I  must  cease  from  it.’  After  urging  these  several  grounds 
of  nonconformity,  he  finally  proceeds  to  notice  some  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  and  rcasoningK  which  for  a  long  time  weighed  with  his 
mind,  in  keeping  him  in  the  Establishment,  and  which  weigh, 
••  he  believes,  with  many  who  still  cling  to  the  corrupt  system. 
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No  one  cjuld  have  written  these  pages,  who  had  not  been  long 
and  painfully  exercised  with  the  conflicting  considerations  which 
are  here  placed  before  the  reader.  In  the  following  paragraphs, 
he  comlwits,  with  a  godly  sincerity  that  spurns  at  all  mean  and 
base  calculations  of  worldly  expediency,  one  of  the  most  specious 
pleas — the  forlorn-ho|H*  argument — for'  continuing  in  the  Ksla- 
blisbment. 

*  But,  say  some,  and  many  a  one,  what  shall  we  do? — The  Estab¬ 
lishment,  we  know,  has  its  imperfections :  we  see,  we  feel  the  evil  in 
it ;  hut  we  see  nothing  lietter.  Do  you  see  the  evil  ? — then  cease  from 
it :  let  that  be  your  first  step  ;  (lod  will  shew  you  the  next  when  you 
have  taken  that.  Then  it  will  be  time  enough.'  What  right  have  you 
expect  that  (twl  will  shew  you  duty  afar  off,  when  you  neglect  that 
w'hich  is  at  hand  ?  This  would  Ik?  a  premium  to  disob^Mlience.  And 
for  one  to  set?  evil,  and  submit  to  it,  without  an  effort  to  forsake  it,  this 
is  just  to  hinder  the  pn>gres8  of  light  ;  it  is  to  bring  his  own  soul  into 
a  dark  and  hardened  state,  and  infallibly  would  do  so  but  for  the  pre¬ 
venting  grace  of  (iod.  If,  then,  any  one’s  conscience  tells  him  that 
the  system  he  is  sanctioning  sanctions  evil,  I  readily  tell  him  where  he 
will  get  lH*tter — simply,  by  ceasing  from  the  evil.  This  is  God’s  will, 
and  ol)edienc(*  to  it  is  blessing;  and  this  is  my  answer  to  the  apologisti 
for  evil,  who  tell  us  that  all  is  Babylon,  and  that  we  cannot  better  our¬ 
selves  by  changing — that  we  are  only  changing  from  one  to  another 
form  of  evil,  from  one  street  of  the  unclean  city  to  another. 

‘  I  say  it  is  not  (iod’s  way  to  give  his  people  a  choice  of  evils,  but 
a  cessation  from  them  ;  and  I  say  that  he  never  left  his  |)eoplc  under 
the  power  of  mond  evil,  for  which  he  did  not  make  a  way  to  escape. 
Then  in  whatever  church  or  communion  you  may  be,  as  you  profess- 
obedience  to  the  Ij<ird,  cease  from  the  evil ;  before  you  complain  of  all 
l)eing  in  Babylon,  and  the  want  of  the  Spirit,  cease  to  grieve  and  hin¬ 
der  the  Spirit  by  your  disoln'dience.  ^\’hen  you  have  acted  on  the 
light  and  help  that  (lod  has  given  us,  and  when  it  fails  you,  then  have 
you  ground  to  hsik  f«)r  more  ;  but  while  you  neglect  this  it  is  delusion, 
and  not  light,  that  you  may  expect — the  meteor  glare  that  shines  to 
lead  astray.  Oh  !  there  is  more  intimate  connexion  than  we  generally 
suspect  lietween  our  honouring  (h>d’s  truth,  and  our  being  preserved 
in  rectitude  of  life  and  principle  ;  and  for  my  own  part,  I  con¬ 
fess  that  I  see  no  safety  amid  the  delusions  on  the  right  hand  and  on 
the  left,  but  in  the  Word,  which  is  God’s  truth,  which  is  the  testimony 
of  the  Spirit.  Here  I  find  a  rest,  a  foundation  for  my  soul ;  but 
where  else  to  look  for  it,  I  know  not.  Now,  in  the  Established  Church, 
I  cannot  thus  live  and  rest  simply  upon  the  Word  ;  for  she  allows  of 
evil,  lH)th  in  principle  and  practice,  contradictory  to  the  word,  and  fur¬ 
ther  binds  it  on  her  members,  who  will  lie  bound  by  her  ;  and  if  they 
w’ill  not,  they  should  cease  to  be  her  members.  She  allows  no  liberty 
to  her  members.  As  much  lilierty  as  they  please  will  she  give  them  in 
pursuing  their  worldly  course;  but  in  things  even  of  avowedly  little 
moment,  and  which  yet  may  gall  a  tender  conscience,  uniformity,  no^ 
liberty,  is  her  word.  Gt>d  gives  liberty  to  his  dear  children  ;  but  with 
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the  harussiiig  of  the  weak,  and  nourishing  the  seed  of  discontent  within 
her.  Now,  I  say  that  a  faithful  disciple,  who  feels  himself  galled  and 
harassed  by  the  recurrence  of  evil  in  ministration,  and  who  has  not 
libertv  to  cease*  from  this  in  the  Establishment,  shmild  come  out  and 
he  separate  from  her  communion.  He  should  do  so,  for  he  has  no  other 
remedv  ;  und  moreover,  should  he  cease  from  every  communion  upon 
earth  which  sanciiofis  evil,  for  this  is  hindering  the  disciple's  liberty 
and  joy  in  the  Lord,  and  hindering  the  manifestation  of  his  Lord  i 
grace.  Let  the  disci ide  follow  his  Lord  in  faith,  and  he  will  guide  him 
tua  resting  place.  Let  him,  if  indml  he  cannot  see  his  way,  go  forth 
like  Abraham  of  old,  “  not  knowing  whither  he  went:"  better  to  be 
I  wanderer,  than  find  a  resting  place  in  evil.  But  he  need  not  be  a 
wanderer.  Faith  honours  (LkI,  and  God  ever  honours  faith  ;  and  he 
will  lead  his  obedient  jK’ople  into  a  resting  place.  Their  own  self-will 
and  disobedience  only  is  it,  I  do  believe,  that  hinders  any  of  them  from 
finding  it.  But  it  seems  one  of  Satan's  devices  at  this  day  to  lead 
lomc  to  honour  the  church  more  than  the  church's  Lord  ;  and  therefore 
will  they  rather  do  what  they  can  in  their  system,  than  what  they 
tkould  out  of  it :  and  hence  the  laboured  excuses  to  justify  and  com¬ 
mend  whnt  I  dti  l>elieve  is  unjustifiable.  To  me  is  it  a  suflicient  evi¬ 
dence  of  falsity  of  principle,  the  recommending  one  still  to  abide  where 
hia  conscience  is  hurt  or  offended.  Our  object  should  be  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  a  conscience  void  of  offence  towards  God  and  man.  This  I 
cannot  have  in  the  Establishment.  Flow  others,  whose  consciences 
have  been  exercised,  can,  I  know  not — but  I  judge  not.  I  must  leave 
it— I  would  that  others  were  under  the  same  necessity. 

‘  But  again,  the  question  will  be  asked.  Whither  will  you  go — to 
which  of  thfe  many  sects  of  the  day  will  you  join  yourself?  I  reply  to 
none  of  them.  1  have  not  left  one  to  join  another.  They  are  all,  I 
ftur,  more  or  less  sectarian,  and  sectarianism  I  do  hate.  I  of  Paul,  and 
I  of  .Apollos — I  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  I  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  and  1  an  Independent,  and  so  on,  each  jealous  of  its  own 
little  interests — the  Church  interest  with  <me,  the  Dissenting  in- 
Uaest  with  another,  all  desirous  to  make  the  Lord  the  leader  of 
their  little  sect,  rather  than  the  head  of  his  body,  the  church.  Now^ 
will  1  have  nothing  to  do,  God  strengthening  me,  with  this  poor  sec¬ 
tarianism;  1  desire  to  be  simply,  in  all  its  foolishness,  a  member  of  the 
Church  of  God,  and  to  receive  as  my  brethren  the  true  and  holy  be¬ 
lievers  of  every  denomination,  to  be  one  with  the  Lord's  pt»ople  W'liere- 
wr  I  find  them  meeting  together  in  his  name,  in  se)mrution  from  the 
^orld,  in  obedience  to  the  Word,  acknowledging  the  Spirit  wherever 
he  is  pleased  to  manifest  his  grace,  and  refusing  to  acknowledge  all 
unfounded  pretensions,  whether  of  lifeless  formality  <»r  unholy  delusion. 
Hith  such  do  I  desire  to  cast  in  my  lot,  wherever  I  see  God's  children 
pthered  together,  without  any  opening  to  the  world — without  any 
closing  to  the  saints — receiving  all,  even  the  weakest,  that  receive 
Jesus — receiving  ntme  other.  Such  I  believe  was  the  church  in  the 
Apostolic  times— such  do  I  believe  it  should  now  be,  and  such  it  may 
^  ind  to  such  will  I  gladly  join  myself  wherever  I  find  them  in  this 
present  evil  world.* 
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Reamtns  for  retiring 

*  Another  word,  not  without  its  weight  in  keeping  Oml's  children 
mixed  where  they  should  not  be  in  the  worldly  system  <if  the  natiunti 
establishment,  is  the  charge  of  schism  so  generally  imputed  to  those 
who  se|mrute  from  her  communion,  and  connected  with  whnt  is  repre. 
sented  as  the  devil's  motto,  “  Divide  and  (Muiqiier."  Now,  as  to 
schism,  rending  the  ImkIv  of  Christ,  I  quite  fund  that  it  is  o  very  seriitui 
oflTence  in  CtcMl's  sight,  and  (mkI  forbid  that  1  should  defend  or  palliate 
it ;  but  utterly  do  I  fling  from  me  the  charge  as  applying  to  thoae 
leaving  the  national  establishment :  it  may,  indeed,  Im>  schism  as  re* 
gurds  the  Kstnblished  (’hiircli,  and  frtim  this  charge  1  feel  no  anxietf 
to  recede ;  but  it  is  not  schism,  I  <lo  fet*l  thoroughly  |>ersuuded,  at 
rt'gnrds  the  Church  of  (icHl.  This  wtuild  U'  ti  grievous  offence,  one 
which  every  Indiever  should  deprecate.  I  very  readily  acknowledge 
that  it  is  not  ullownl)lc  to  wpnratc  from  the  C'hnrch  of  God  even  on 
account  of  corruptions  or  ww-scriptural  usages  ;  separate  from  the  evil 
wherever  it  Ik*  -  cease  to  partake  of  it  at  whatever  cost,  but  do  not 
sefwmte  fn»m  the  Church  of  (itKl,  still  abide  with  her,  stand  by  her, 
help  her  in  her  extremity ;  GikI  loves  her  amid  all  her  infirmity,  and 
does  not  sanction  separation  from  her,  nor  ever  give  it  as  the  n^medr 
for  her  evil ;  but  then  all  this  assumes  that  the  Established  Church  it 
the  Church  of  (bnl.  and  this  to  me  is  mere  groundless  assumption.  I 
utterly  deny  it,  Whnt !  n  worldly  association  where  ninettH>n*twfn- 
tieths,  in  many  cases  double  and  treble  the  numlM*r,  are  worldly,  un* 
converted  men — a  worldly  association  united  to  the  state,  and  in  the 
acknowledgment  of  her  friends  “overlaid  by  the  state,"— a  worldly 
association,  wh<»se  spiritual  rulers  are  culled  into  oflice  at  the  lieck  of 
the  King’s  minister — this  the  Church  of  (Jod  !  this  the  body  of 
Christ!  He  may  believe  it  who  trill — I  cannot;  and  it  is  iKH^use  1 
cannot  that  I  sepnnite  from  her,  for  it  is  not  on  account  of  certain  on* 
scriptural  usages  that  I  leave  her  communion.  No,  1  acknowledge 
that  this  wouhl  1h*  insuflicient  ground  ;  but  it  is  iR'cuuse  of  her  anth 
scriptural  stamling  and  practice — and  this  pnives  to  me  her  true  chi- 
meter ;  it  shews  me  that  she  is  indml  the  schismatic ;  she  is  not  in  the 
position  of  a  true  church — if  she  was,  1  could  lH*ar  with  her  eves  in 
her  corruptions  and  abuses. — The  character  of  the  true  church,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  however  corrupt,  is  still  separation  from  the  world,  the  callisg 
out  of  it,  the  witness  against  its  evil,  however  fi^eble  and  infirm  her 
testimony  may  lie ;  but  this  she  cannot  In?  while  she  is  its  j^ensioned 
dependent:  just,  then,  as  she  becomes  identified  with  the  world. 
she  lose  her  distinctive  character— does  she  fall  from  her  standing  m 
the  Church  of  God.' 

After  disposing  of  some  other  sophistical  pleas,  Mr.  Hargrove 
adverts  to  that  which  is  drawn  from  the  good  that  is  done  in  the 
Church.  But  ‘  observe,'  he  says,  ‘  that  this  good  is  just  in  p^^ 

*  portion  to  the  irregularity  of  the  clergy,  to  their  unfnithfuinm 

*  to  the  laws  and  ordinances  of  their  Churchy  shewing  us  th»t 

*  in  no  wise  to  the  system  are  they  indebted.' 

•  Look  among  the  High  Church  party,  as  they  are  called,  and,  at  I  be¬ 
lieve,  the  more  consistent  churchmen,  and  what  do  you  find  there? 

to  tha  oatbedrals  and  epiaoopal  palaces  of  the  land,  where  ortbadflo 
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inaT  be  supposed  to  dwell,  and  the  principlea  of  the  Eatabliahed  Church 
uoJerstiMid,  and  what  marks  of  God's  favour  do  you  find  there  }  Then 
look  to  the  more  irregular  but  faithful  ministers  of  Ood  in  the 
£»ubh\hment,  who,  forgetting  the  claims  of  their  church,  or  probably 
Dfvrr  very  accurately  weighing  them,  and  feeling  the  claims  ot  perish¬ 
ing  souls,  and  the  glory  of  their  Lord  and  Muster,  set  their  hand  to 
the  plough,  and  go  forth  in  the  name  of  Jesus.  Church,  Meeting,  or 
$chiK)l  House,  liturgical  or  extern |)oraneous  prayer,  are  all  one  to 
them :  the  canonically  prescribed  ecclesiastical  habits,  together  with 
other  canonical  prescriptions,  they  little  reganl.  1  believe  that  they 
have  one  great  object  in  view ;  and  in  this  they  seem  to  l>e  acknow¬ 
ledged  very  much  in  prop<irtion  as  they  throw  otf  the  shackles  of  their 
church,  and  work  in  liberty— as  they  know  nothing  of  rubrics  or 
canons,  or  the  territorial  claims  of  parish  ministers  or  diocesan  bishops 
—Is  it  not  so?  Let  the  Home  Mission  and  many  an  active  hard¬ 
working  minister  in  his  parish  furnish  the  reply,  most  faithful  servants 
of  Ood,  most  unfaithful  sons  of  the  Church.  6ut  how  are  they  looked 
upon  by  their  more  regular  brethren  of  the  church?  A  prophet  of 
their  own  places  them  in  this  comfortable  dilemma,  as  either  deficient 
in  **  understanding,  or  common  honesty."  * 

Once  more — for  we  have  already  exceeded  all  due  limits — it 
is  said,  ‘  Do  not  leave  the  Church  woir,~now  in  the  time  of  her 
*  persecution,  and  in  the  prospect  of  her  reformation  :  ’  Mr.  Har¬ 
grove  replies : — 

*  If  I  saw  her  as  the  body  of  Christ,  with  ever  so  many  infirmities 
tnffering  for  His  name,  then  would  I  not  forsake  her,  but  cling  to  her 
closer  than  to  my  own  existence ;  but,  in  truth,  I  cannot  see  her  so. 
1  lee  her  in  her  worldly  standing,  her  wealth,  and  dignity,  and  pre¬ 
tension,  exciting  the  hatred  and  the  covetousness  of  the  world,  and 
ctlling  down  the  op])osition,  and  in  some  cases  it  may  be  the  envy  of 
hostile  systems ;  1  see  her  persecuted  on  account  of  her  tithes,  her 
rich  and  lordly  bishoprics,  her  political  power,  and  not  fur  godliness. 
Then  a.s  to  reformation,  1  confess  I  have  no  confidence  in  any  thing  of 
j  the  kind — it  can  In?  but  the  patching  up  of  a  thing  evil  in  itself  v^iile 
the  is  established  by  the  state,  and  thus,  as  1  believe,  in  an  unscrip- 
tunl  position,  necessarily  identified  with  the  world,  while  she  is  more¬ 
over  sectarian  in  her  requirements,  demanding  terms  of  communion 
which  (iikI  does  not  demand  of  his  people,  narrowing  what  his  word 
hath  left  open.  While  these  evils  exist,  I  do  not  value  what  reform- 
atHifi  can  effect.  The  worldly  association  may  indeed  be  made  a  little 
k*  worldly,  and  some  evils  may,  in  a  measure,  be  rectified ;  but  if 
trulr  reformed,  she  ceases  to  be  what  she  now  is,  a  worldly  establish- 
»rnt— she  comes  into  a  new  position  of  separation  from  the  world  to 
which  she  is  now  united,  and  union  with  tne  saints  from  whom  she  it 
Dow  separate ;  and  when  truly  reformed  1  shall  have  but  a  little  step 
to  take  (if  any),  to  enrol  myself  again  in  her  ranks ;  but  till  then,  I 
»utt  not  suffer  myself  to  linger  in  allegiance  to  my  Master — 1  am  not 
to  itand  waiting  in  the  c^immission  of  what  I  believe  to  be  evil,  and  I 
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know  to  be  bortful  to  toulo.  No ;  1  must  iiuw  cemse  from  the  eviU* 
now  while  1  may.  Thia  is  duty,  and  not  paMively  to  wait  till  the  teil 
eeaae  from  me.* 

Mr.  Ilarprove  rxprrpscR  doubt  whether  there  W  ‘a  truly  godlv 
‘  minister  in  tlic  F.srahlished  (  hurch,  u^ho  hns  eramhied  info  th( 

*  snhjecf,  without  having  hin  mind  shaken  on  it. 

*  There  may  he  many  a  one  who  has  examined,  n<»w  c<in6nne<) 
enough  ;  l»eciiUM*,  whenever  we  slight  any  truth  given  to  ns,  the  pro- 
gn*ss  is  to  in-w'iisihility  on  that  given  trnth — there  the  Spirit  i« 
grieved  ;  and  thiiM  do  we  find  many  of  the  clergy  sitting  coinparatirelr 
easy  ntider  ermrs  now,  which  hut  a  few  years  hence*  they  saw  clear 
enough  in  their  true  character,  and  which  then  were  galling  enough  ta 
them  ;  and  this,  I  l»elieve,  is  also  at  the  nsit  of  the  fearful  high- 
chiirchism  of  some  of  the  evangelical  clergy  in  Kngland,  which,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  is  creeping  into  this  country  also.’ 

Whatever  explanation  may  Ik*  given  of  the  fact,  this  high- 
churchivm  of  the  evangelical  party  affords  one  of  the  most  un¬ 
equivocal  proofs  of  the  secularizing  influence  of  the  Kstablish. 
ment,  and  one  of  the  most  certain  indications  of  its  approaching 
and  inevitable  d<M)m.  Uigh-chnrch  principles  cannot  stand  be- 
f(i»rc  the  Hihle ;  and  the  system  which  generates  them,  and  on 
which  they  inhere,  must  share  the  fate  of  the  Man  of  Sin,  whom 
the  Lord  will  <lcstroy  with  the  breath  of  his  mouth  and  the 
brightness  of  his  coming. 

We  shall  Ik*  curious  to  sec  what  answer  is  given  to  Mr.  Htr- 
grove's  Ueasons  for  retiring  from  the  corrupt  Establishment  mis¬ 
called  the  (’hurch  of  Ireland.  It  behoves  every  friend  to  Scrip¬ 
tural  ('hristianity  to  assist  in  giving  them  the  widest  possible  cir¬ 
culation. 

NOTICES. 

Art.  \^I.  The  Girr.t  fVeck^Dny  Hook,  12mo,  pp.  2*10.  laiiubm: 

(Religious  Tract  Society). 

Thk  eye  of  un  ex|K*rienced  render,  when  he  first  takes  up  a  new  book, 
immediately*  and  almost  involuntarily,  seeks  the  name  of  the  pub¬ 
lisher  ;  for,  even  in  our  times,  there  are  a  few  publishers  whose  names 
are  a  mkI  of  a  guarantee,  that  the  works  they  issue  are  worth  reading. 
Tiiis  may  be  presumed  to  In*  the  case  pre-eminently  with  the  publioi- 
tions  of  the  Religious  Tract  Society  ;  and  we  might,  therefore,  safely 
infer  that  “  The  (rirl's  Week- Day  Uotik  **  is  a  g<aHl  work.  Da 
glancing,  moreover,  at  the  table  of  contents,  we  find  the  Utpict  are 
very  interesting  to  young  readers ;  and  we  select,  as  a  specimen,  tba 
following  excellent  advice. 

Canvas  Work. 

*  Accustom  yourself  to  correct  a  mistake  as  soon  as  you  perceive  it 
If  it  be  a  small  mistake,  do  not  think  it  too  inconsiderable  to  be  werth 
notice.  It  may  In*  productive  of  serious  injury  to  vourself,  or  of  kwd- 
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inf  other*  into  error.  If  it  U  a  freat  miktake  into  wkicb  yuu  hava 
filleii,  do  nut  be  diMCouraged  iu  atteu^aiug  to  correct  it.  There  is- no 
lal)our  too  preat  to  encounter  in  the  atuinnicnt  of  truth,  and  no  state  of 
ignorance  »>r  error  is  hopeless,  while  there  is  a  humble  desire  to  he  set 
right.  I  have  sometimes  l)e€n  interested  in  obst^viiig  young  ladies 
etnployt'd  on  canvas  work,  which  1  have  thought  a  useful  empluyment» 
from  the  mere  circumstance  of  its  accustoming  them  to  habits  of  ex* 
actness  in  counting  and  calculating.  Hut  sumKtse  the  young  needle- 
a'oinsii  has  iiiadvt'rtently  set  a  stitch  one  thread  wrong,  rresently 
the  work  is  olrserved  to  hnik  a  little  awry,  and  a  mistake  is  sus|)ected  ; 
but  she  is  uiiwiiling  to  give  herself  the  trouble  of  counting  liack,  or 
she  counts  Imck  carelessly,  and  so  overlooks  the  mistake,  ana  persuadea 
herself  that  it  dcM*s  not  exist.  She  goes  on  again,  hut  tiuds  that  every 
n>w,  or  every  round,  the  mischief  is  oggravated,  the  pattern  cannot  Itc 
made  to  tit  and  mutch,  do  what  she  will ;  at  lust  she  detects  the  wroug- 

stitch,  which  is  the  origin  of  all  the  mischief,  hut  then  she  has 
done  so  much  since,  that  it  would  l)e  quite  a  pity  to  undo  it  all. 
“  No,  little  girl,  it  is  the  only  thing  you  can  do;  all  your  attempts 
to  skip  a  thread  here,  and  ]mtch  a  stitch  there,  will  never  succe^, 
rrerv  additional  stitch  you  set  only  adds  to  what  must  be  undone  at 
last,  or  your  work  will  Ire  for  ever  disfigured.**  One  little  girl  con- 
rinced  of  this  humbling  truth,  with  a  grave  countenance  and  a  per¬ 
severing  effort,  sets  to  work,  unpicks  and  unpicks,  till  she  comes  to 
the  original  error.  One  sigh  perhaps  escapes  over  the  naked  canvas, 
then  with  alacrity  and  care  she  again  begins  filling  up,  taught  by  ex* 
pcrieiice  to  avoid  mistakes  in  future,  or  to  correct  them  as  soon  os  |>er- 
reived,  and  encouraged  at  the  correct  and  satisfactory  progress  of  her 
work  when  conducted  on  right  principles.  Another  little  workwoman 
nulfers  her  temper  to  be  irritated,  she  pettishly  drags  out  the  worsted, 
ind  breaks  or  draws  aside  the  threads  of  the  caiiva.s,  by  which  her 
labour  is  increased,  and  ]>erhaps  her  work  completely  spoiled.  A 
third,  in  spite  of  all  remonstrances,  })ersists  in  leaving  the  mistake 
uncorrected,  fiattcring  herself  that  it  will  never  U»  ‘seen  ;  but  .there  it 
is,  as  long  as  the  rug,  or  mat,  or  samider,  is  in  existence, — a  disgrace¬ 
ful  monument  of  the  heedlessness  aiiu  perverseness  of  the  worker.  It 
u  thus,  my  young  friends,  with  all  our  errors,  whether  of  sentiment 
or  conduct.  It  is  of  no  use  to  slur  over  what  is  wrong,  and  think 
that  it  does  not  much  signify  ;  or  to  resent  the  intimations  of  friends, 
and  stifle  the  voice  of  conscience,  when  they  would  reprove  our  errors. 
The  only  way  to  safety,  honour  and  satisfaction,  is  to  trace  the  evil 
to  its  very  root,  and  cut  it  up,  however  painful  and  humbling  the 
task  may  be  :  then  go  on  in  a  different  course,  and  with  renewed  cir¬ 
cumspection.*  pp.  It)3 — 165. 

A  more  entertaining  extract  might  have  been  taken — for  instance, 
the  setting  of  the  filbert  nuts, — but  our  object  is,  to  excite  just  enough 
of  curiosity  to  induce  purchase  of  the  volume,  for  the  sake  of  our 
young  friends.  It  is  handsomely  printed,  embellished  with  neat  en¬ 
gravings,  cheap  in  price,  and  altogether  a  pretty  work.  We  believe 
that  it  has  been  furnished  by  the  ready  and  useful  pen  of  the  author 
®f  “  Cottage  Comforts,**  Mrs.  C-opleyi  of  Oxford. 
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Notices  • 


Art.  VII.  The  Church  ;  a  Manual  intended  an  a  Preaent  to  Candi- 
for  Christian  Fellowship.  By  John  Morisoii/D.D.  32nH>. 

I^mdon, 

This  is  another  of  the  series  of  useful  miniature  manuals  fur  which 
the  religious  public  are  indebted  to  the  pustund  zeal  and  practical 
piod  sense  of  Dr.  MoriHon.  In  the  prestmt  work,  the  im|)ortance  of 
Church-fellowship. — the  nature  and  constitutii^i  of  a  Christian  Church, 
—  and  the  several  duties  arising  out  of  the  relation, — are  brietlv  but 
impressively  stated  ;  and  the  Manual  cannot  fail  to  Ite  very  useful  to 
youn^  disciples,  or  converts  newly  awakened  to  a  sense  of  their  spi- 
ritual  wants.  We  {)erceive  that  Dr.  Morison  has  just  published 
another  little  tract,  entitled,  **  The  Immutability  of  Christ*"  being  t 
funend  discourse  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  one  of  his  flock ;  an 
excellent  and  exemplary  woman. 


Art.  The  Anii(juiticx  of  Athens,  measured  and  delineated  by 

James  Stuart,  F.K.S.  and  F.S.A.,  and  Nicholas  Hevett,  Painters 

and  Architects.  Plates.  lm|)erial  Folio. 

Wk  intnKluce  to  our  readers  a  brief  notice  of  the  republicution  of  this 
invaluable  work,  which  is  now  ap{>euring  in  Parts  at  five  shillings  each, 
intended  to  enable  the  student  to  obtain  a  series  of  originals  of  para¬ 
mount  authority  in  Cirrtxrian  architecture  :  a  critique  on  the  merits  of 
this  national  undertaking  would  be  out  of  date,  us  its  character  has 
been  long  acknowledged  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

Several  new  plates  are  in  progress  for  this  edition :  three,  the  The¬ 
seus,  the  llissus,  and  the  Horse’s  Head,  (given  in  two  |H)sition8,)  en¬ 
graved  from  drawings  by  Sir  F.  L.  Chantrev,  are  very  flne :  these, 
with  the  Plate  in  Vol.  ll,  C'hapter  1,  PI.  XXIX,  which  has  never 
yet  been  eiigravtHl,  although  descrilicd  in  the  work,  will  be  published 
si*|)urutely  fr«»m  the  regular  series  of  the  work,  for  those  who  already 
posse.Hs  the  Athenian  .Antiquities.  The  subjects  of  that  Plate,  copied 
from  M.  J.  Carn'v’s  Drawings,  which  were  taken  in  1()113,  (four  yean 
bt'fore  the  liombardment  of  Athens  by  the  Venetians,  under  Morosini, 
when  the  explosion  of  the  Turkish  ]>owder-mapizine  in  the  Port  Lenon 
effected  such  lamented  devastation  in  that  building,)  consist  of  two 
Metopes,  one  containing  the  representation  of  the  celebrated  wiNxlen 
flffurt'  of  Minerva,  assorted  to  have  fallen  from  heaven,  and  in  honour 
of  which,  according  to  the  opinions  of  many  learned  commentators, 
the  Panatheniiic  ^^lemnities  w'ere  observed :  as  there  were  several 
similar  ancient  figures,  the  Palladium  of  Troy,  Diana  of  Ephesus, 
Ac.,  this  is  a  subjt*ct  of  very  great  interest  to  the  clas.sic  scholar. 

The  First  Volume  of  this  Work  contains,  1.  The  Doric  Portico  at 
Athens.  2.  The  Ionic  Temple  on  the  llissus,  totally  destroyed  since 
this  Work  was  published,  o.  The  Temple  of  the  winds.  4.  The 
Choragic  Monument  of  Lysicrates.  5.  The  Temple  of  Jupiter  Olym- 
pius.  This  volume  is  illustrated  by  84  engravings. 

The  Seamd  ATolume  contains,  1.  The  Parthenon.  2.  The  Erecth- 
thfum.  Temple  of  Miner^'a  Polias,  Ac.  3.  The  Theatre  of  Bacchus. 
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4.  The  Choragic  Monument  of  Thraayllue.  5.  The  Propylea.  86 

enjrruTiiipi. 

The  Third  Volume  contains,  1.  The  Temple  of  Theseus.  2.  The 
Temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius.  3.  The  Arch  of  Theseus.  4.  The 
Aque<luct  of  Hadrian.  It.  The  Monument  of  Phylop;ippus.  6.  The 
Doric  Temple  at  Corinth.  7-  The  Stadium,  Punathenaicum,  and 
Bridge  over  the  Ilissus.  8.  The  Areojwgus.  9.  The  Incantada.  10. 
Delos.  11.  Ionic  Colonnade.  12.  Various  Antiquities.  103  en¬ 
gravings. 

The  Fourth  Volume  contains,  1.  The  Amphitheatre  at  Pola.  2. 
The  Temple  of  Home  and  Augustus.  3.  The  Arch  of  the  Sergii.  4. 
Sculpture  of  the  Parthenon.  Ct.  Architectiirul  Details  of  various  Kdi- 
(ices.  0.  Fragments  collected  in  the  Greek  Islands.  Total  in  this 
Tolume,  104  engravings. 


Aet.  IX.  LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

In  the  Press,  to  be  ready  for  publication  early  in  May,  Lectures  on 
Divine  Sovereignty,  Election,  the  Atonement,  Justification,  and  Re¬ 
generation.  1  vol.  8 VO.  By  George  Payne,  LL.D.,  Exeter. 

The  work  is  not  designed  for  professional  readers  exclusively.  The 
luthor  has  studied  to  adapt  it  for  the  closet  of  the  thoughtful  private 
Christian,  as  well  as  for  the  study  of  the  junior  inemliers  of  the  sacred 
office. 

It  is  in  contemplation  to  publish  very  shortly  The  Posthumous 
Works  of  the  late  William  Godwin,  including  an  Autobiography, 
CorresjHmdence,  &c.  The  whole  edited,  at  Mr.  Godwin's  express 
desire,  by  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Shelly. 

In  the  Press,  A  Collected  Edition  of  the  Poetical  Works  of  Mr. 
James  Montgomery,  Author  of  “  The  World  before  the  Flood,"  **  The 
Pelican  Island,"  &c.  3  vols.  small  8vo. 

In  the  Press,  The  Statesman.  By  Henry  Taylor,  Esq.,  Author 
of  “  Philip  van  Artevelde." 

In  the  Press,  An  Abridgment  of  Dr.  Butler’s  Ancient  and  Modern 
Geography.  By  Alias  AI.  Cunningham. 

In  the  Press,  A  Third  and  Concluding  Volume  of  Sharon  Turner’s 
Sacred  History  of  the  World. 

In  the  Press,  On  Female  Improvement.  By  Airs.  John  Sandford, 
i ;  Authoress  of  “  Woman  in  her  l^ial  and  Domestic  Character." 

1  r 

I  In  the  Press,  Essays  on  the  Principles  of  Charitable  Institutions ; 
being  an  Attempt  to  ascertain  what  are  the  Plans  best  adapted  to  im- 
I  prove  the  Physical  and  Aloral  Condition  of  the  Lower  Orders  in  Eng- 
I  land. 

In  the  Press,  De  Wyrhale ;  a  Tale  of  Dean  Forest.  By  P.  J.  Du- 
i  ^  ctrel.  Esq.,  Author  of  a  “  Paraphrase  on  the  Psalms.”  Illustrated  by 
I  j  Wood  -cuts. 


Workti  rrvenfly  PuUished. 

In  the  Prtjss,  The  (n»saip*s  Week.  By  the  Author  of  “  Sli.*hi 
HrminiRcences  of  the  Ivhine.” 

Ill  the  PresH,  Researches,  Antediluvian,  Patriarchal,  and  Historical. 
By  Thomas  ('larkson,  Author  of  the  “  History  of  the  Alnilitiuo 

of  tlie  J^lave  Trade,”  Xc.,  ii:c. 

In  the  l*ress,  The  Life  of  Kdward,  Earl  of  ('larendon.  By  T.  II. 
Lister,  Esq.,  Author  of  “  (irunhy,”  iVc.  3  vols.  Bvo.  With  Portrait. 

In  the  Press,  The  Life  of  Edward  the  Black  Prince.  By  (».  P.  R. 
James,  I'sq.,  Author  of  “  Richelieu,”  Darnley,”  “  Life  of  Riche¬ 
lieu,”  \*c.,  iVc. 


In  the  Press,  The  Life  and  Times  of  William  HI.  Kin*;  of  En^jland, 
and  Stadtholder  of  Holland.  By  the  Hon.  Arthur  Trevor,  M.P., 
ALA.,  F.A.S.,  iVc.  Second  ami  concluding;  volume.  Just  ready. 


In  the  Press,  and  shortly  will  he  puhlished,  in  3  Fahinet  v»»ls.  Select 
.S*rmons  hv  the  Elder  Divines.  S»*cker,  Tillotson,  Atterhurv,  Jeremy 
Taylor,  Horsley,  Samuel  ( ’larke,  Leij;hton,  Hall,  South,  Farimlon, 
B«*verid;xe,  Wesley,  Skelton,  Hiiwe,  Ridley,  Paley,  Sherlock,  Barrow. 
Donne,  SandiTMin,  W'atts,  Owen,  O^den,  Hammond.  Beinj;  choice 
SiR'cimeiiH  of  Sermon  Literature  in  the  Seventeenth  and  KightiHMith 


q>i- 

C’enturies. 


Aht.  X.  WORKS  REf'ENTLY  PEBLISHED. 


BtOtiRATHT. 

Ttic  Life  anil  Ch.iratMer  of  .lohn  Howe, 
M.A.;  with  n  C'litii-al  Kstimatr  of  his 
NVrilinjjs.  lly  llrnry  Kogors.  With  a 
Portrait,  and  outline  Knor.ivinjjs  of  ( treat 
'r«>rnn^ton  Church,  l)«*von  ;  anil  Antrim 
Castle,  Irelanil.  JS\o.  l^fj. 

HfiTORY. 

History  of  the  hai^lish  l'.pi5co|inoy, 
from  the  Perioil  of  the  I.onf:  Parliament 
to  the  .\i  t  of  I’niformity  ;  with  Sketches 
of  the  Ueli^ious  Parties  of  the  I’iine,  anil 
a  Heview  i^  I'rclesiastical  .Vfl'airs  in  Knj;- 
Inml  from  the  Periml  of  the  Reformation. 
Rv  the  Rev.  'I'homas  I.^ithbury,  M.A. 
Nvo,  Itfjt. 

’n»c.  Churches  of  Rome  and  Kn^land 
conn>arcd  in  their  neclarnl  Poctrinet  and 
Practices;  wherein  is  shewn  the  Disagree¬ 
ment  of  the  Two  Oiurches  on  many  of 
the  Fundamental  Articles  of  Christianity, 
Hy  Richard  Mant.  D.  1).,  M.H.L.V.,  Lord 
llishop  of  Down  and  Connor.  (></. 

The  Family  lli^tory  of  F.n^land.  By 
the  UcY.  G.  R.  Glcig,  M..\.  With  nu- 


imTous  lllustration.s,  Vol.  I.  f.cap  8to, 
(is  (></. 

THKOUHir. 

The  Christi.tn  .\tonement ;  Its  Basis, 
Nature,  and  Bearings;  or,  the  Principle 
of  Substitution  lliustniteil,  ns  Applied  in 
the  Redemption  of  Man.  ('Flie  Third 
.S« Ties  of  the  Congregational  I.a*rture.) 
With  Notes  and  Illustrations.  By  the 
Rev.  .Foseph  (rilliert.  Hvo,  I  Us.  Gd. 

TTie  Sco|H?  of  Piety ;  or  ilie  Christian 
doing  all  things  to  the  glory  of  G<k1.  By 
T.  (i.  Slow.  I^ino,  bs.  iul.,  cloth. 

'I'hu  Remains,  Religious  and  Literari*, 
of  Samuel  Drew,  compriying  Ser¬ 

mons  Controversial  l*ie<'es,  Kssays  and 
lx.'tters,  F'diteil  by  his  Kldcst  Son.  bfo. 

TOrOGRAHV. 

Syria,  The  Holy  Land,  Asia  Minor,  Ac* 
Illustrati'd.  Drawn  from  nature  by  W . 
H.  Bartlett  and  Wm.  Purser;  with  De- 
M:riptions  of  tlie  Plates  by  John  t'arM^ 
author  of  “  I.elters  from  ihe  K.i8t.”  Co**' 
taining  5  large  and  highly-hnished  En* 
graviiigs.  Part  1.  ito. 
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